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Mr. Chapman is concerned with the inner spirit of religion 
rather than with its institutions, its dogmas, its contro- 
versies. In this series of semi-autobiographical chapters, 
he gives candid expression to his convictions and recounts 
the varied personal experiences which have helped him 
find a Way through Life. His comments on the literature, 
ethics, art, and manners of the times are no less revealing 
than his discussion of the diverse phases of religious belief. 








“There is not a slovenly sentence in the whole book, not a 
dull page. . . . There is a temperateness of statement, a 
kindly catholicity of spirit, a keenness of analysis, a robust 
common sense. . . . One lays down this book feeling that 
amid the clamor of the times he has listened to one of the 
clearest and most persuasive of the voices which have 
expressed the finer spirit of religion as it bears upon modern 
habits and thought.”—Saturday Review of Literature. 
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EDITORIAL 


OR THE FIRST TIME since the enactment of 
national prohibition the country is to witness a major 
election fought on the liquor issue. The senatorial 
mentest in Illinois is to be that, and that alone. Taking 
vantage of the popular antagonism to American participa- 
tion in the world court, Mr. 
mie Coming Campaign Frank L. Smith has wrested 
} the republican nomination 
from Senator William B. 
Kinley. But if Mr. Smith hoped that his anti-world 
urt plank was going to carry him on through the cam- 
wign, he has now been disillusioned. For the democratic 


0 Illinois 


oot, iminee, Mr. George E. Brennan, has swept that issue into 
«discard by announcing that, if he had been senator, he 

uld have voted against American adherence to the court. 

uch an announcement from such a source is in itself a 

RES Beificant index of mass feeling on international questions 
the middle west. Aside from that, however, Mr. Bren- 

oe n’s announcement reduces the issues in the coming IIlinois 
paign to but one. Mr. Brennan is a wet, a vociferous 

ween *. He is running on a wet platform,—a “wringing wet” 

y 
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platform, to use the newspaper phrase which the candidate 
has himself endorsed. If he is elected his triumph will be 
interpreted as having but one meaning, that the citizens of 
Illinois wish to repudiate the Volstead law and the state 
enforcement laws. Mr. Smith is not a very enthusiastic 
dry, but he is the only dry in sight. Perforce, his candidacy 
will carry the endorsement of the dry forces. The world 
court will be forgotten long before the November elections. 
Mr. Smith will face the issue as a dry, and nothing else 
concerning him will matter. Mr. Brennan has picked the 
field of battle. It is as clean-cut an issue as ever occurs in 
American politics. 


Who Giveth This Woman 
To This Man? 


LD PHRASES IN SOLEMN settings die hard, even 

after the ideas which gave rise to them have been dis- 
carded. After the preliminary part of the marriage serv- 
ice, when the contracting parties have publicly and formally 
declared their intention to proceed, the minister asks, “Who 
giveth this woman to be married to this man?” And the 
bride’s father answers, “I do”—just as though she were 
his property and he could transfer her to another owner. 
Time was when he had some such title and the question and 
answer were a fairly accurate statement of the gist of the 
transaction. But not so now. It is thoroughly well under- 
stood that the father has no legal or moral right either to 
give or sell his daughter in marriage to a man of his choice, 
and that his ratification of her choice has no bearing on the 
legality of the ceremony. If we may conceive of the father 
unexpectedly becoming recalcitrant and replying, I do not, 
the minister might properly say, Very well, we will proceed 
just the same. The real meaning back of the customary 
question and answer is that the bride’s family is satisfied 
with the arrangement; and this, though not essential, is 
highly desirable, since marriage is not wholly an individual 
matter but involves the interests of the family groups on 
both sides. It is a tie between two families. It links to- 
gether the generations, anticipating a future one and in- 
timately touching the honor and happiness of the preced- 
ing one. Some recognition of that in the ceremony is war- 
ranted by the actual facts, but this relation is neither ac- 
curately nor adequately expressed by a phrase in which the 
father assumes to give his daughter to her husband. It is 
not accurate because he cannot give what is not his. It is 
571 
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not adequate, because there are three other parents as much 
interested as the bride’s father. If the phrase is retained, it 
would be only fair to let the groom’s mother “give this man 
to be married to this woman.” 


\ College President Who 
Had to Go Home 


UT OF ALL the hectic events which accompanied the 
recent prohibition hearing in Washington, there 1s 
nothing to equal, in sheer incredibility, the experience of 
Dr. Church was called 
from his position as president of the Carnegie institute of 


President Samuel Harden Church. 


technology to testify before the senate subcommittee on be- 
half of the wets. He painted a 
picture of conditions at the Pittsburgh school which was 


He testified with vigor. 


calculated to make the senators believe that, as matters now 
stand, the students there are either sots or snoopers. Then 
Dr. Church, having provided material for sundry moist 
editorials, went home. There is a student council at Carne- 
gie. When Dr. Church reached home he found the student 
council waiting for him. The council had been reading the 
president's testimony. It asked questions. Soon Dr. Church 
asked permission to write a statement. Here is the state- 
ment, in part: “There is nothing at Carnegie Tech that 
can be called drunkenness. I go to your plays and games, 
and when you have on so many occasions asked Mrs. Church 
and me to attend your dances as patrons we have done so, 
intimate contacts I have 
All the statements attributed to me which 


reflect upon our student body, | withdraw. 


and in all these never seen a 
drunken student. 
I express to 
you, one and all, my deep sorrow for having said anything, 
in the haste and excitement of the occasion, that would 
cause pain to you or that would give an unwarranted im- 
pression to others. With very deep sincerity, I ask that 
The 


council then gave out a statement, recognizing the sincerity 


vou will grant me your full and free forgiveness.” 


of the president's disavowal, but adding, “Nothing said now 
can rectify the injustice done to the present and future 
students of this institution.” Flaming youth! 
\ Thrilling Theme for 

Religious Journalism 


( NE looks a second time at the date-line of a religious 
paper in which appears the first installment of a de- 


bate on the question, “Is instrumental music in worship 
scriptural?” The Christian-Evangelist is giving its readers 
the benefit of such a discussion from the pens of two 
writers from (naturally) Tennessee, one of them a leader 
among the Disciples of that state, the other a prominent 
member of the “Church of Christ,” which separated from 
the Disciples several years ago on the issue of the scrip- 
turalness of instrumental music and missionary societies. 
Sixty years ago this was a topic of thrilling interest in the 
middle west and in parts of the south. The recrudescence 
of the controversy, whose very existence seems an incredible 
anachronism to most modern minds, is an illustration of 
the perils of an infallible Bible. Both parties to this de- 
bate appear to proceed upon the same hypothesis: that the 
ible is a book of authoritative rules for the organization 


and operation of the church. “Worship is prescribed, in- 
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clusively and exclusively.” In their first articles the two 
protagonists leap to the lexicons and begin to base their 
arguments on the meaning of the Greek verb psallein, 
appears to be agreed that the new testament commands 
that we shall psallein, and that this command is absolute 
irrevocable, and unalterable. The only question is whether 
the use of a mechanical instrument is either a possible or 
a necessary element of the act denoted by this verb. Op 
this basis, it makes little difference which side wins, for both 
are committed to a theory which has in it the seeds of dis- 
sension. The only thing which the history of the church 
makes perfectly certain is that, if the Bible is a book oj 
authority in this sense, the church will forever be at the 
mercy of its scribes, lawyers, lexicographers and exegetes, 
and will forever continue to dissipate its energies in fruit- 
less controversies about the minutiae of practice and belief, 
in tithing ecclesiastical mint, anise and cummin, and in 
heroic futilities of devotion to practices which, however jr- 
relevant they may seem to the major interests of human 
life, cannot seem to the contenders either trivial or un- 
certain because they represent the very will and word of 
(;od. But what a God, who, while the world is on fire, js 
concerned about the use or non-use of an organ in Sunday 
morning worship! 


Beware of These 
Impostors! 


\ ARNING is hereby extended to preachers scattered 

anywhere between Missouri and Minnesota. Two 
individuals are reported to be about to embark on a flivver 
journey from Kansas City to Sauk Center, or thereabouts 
To all outward appearances they will be book agents. They 
will wear the clothes and talk the patter of book agents. 
They will make a specialty of approaching country preach 
ers along the way, ostensibly in an effort to sell books 
But they will not be selling books. The long, rather loosely 
assembled member of the pair—the one with the conspicu 
ous hair and freckles—will probably be able to give an 
imitation of a book agent that would deceive even the elect 
But let the clergy be warned. He is no book agent. He is, 
in fact, the gentleman who held the quivering souls of the 
realtors up to the light of day in “Babbitt,” and then re- 
peated the dose with the doctors in “Arrowsmith.” And 
now he’s after the preachers. This flivver journey is a hunt 
for material. The other occupant of the car will be simply 
a strong-arm Kansas City preacher whom Sinclair Lewis 
is taking along for defensive purposes. That’s a wise pre 
caution. 


A Real Service 
Of Worship 
A T THE NATIONAL conference of the Young Wo 
men’s Christian association, recently held in Mil- 
waukee, the usual formless and casual devotional period 
with which most conventions begin their sessions was Sup 
planted by a carefully planned and imaginatively conceived 
service of worship which was a delight to the entire com 
ference. A vested choir sang responses to the various 
prayers which were spoken in unison, and in which beauty 
of form and diction was admirably harmonized with the 
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wtemporaneous note which such occasions demand and 
«hich is usually sought in the free prayer. The service had 
‘he double virtue of enlisting the entire assembly in the act 
‘ worship and of uniting aesthetic values with religious 
feeling. That is always the two-fold value of good liturgy, 
+ some rituals pay too high a price for it by sacrificing 
‘ontemporary interest and sensitive contact with the im- 
There is a general tendency in our 
rches to enlist the service of the arts in making worship 
ntent and true to the affinity between religious and 


mediate occasion. 


thetic feeling. Nevertheless our conventions have on the 
vhole followed the older traditions which made formless 
ontaneity and exuberance the final end in worship. Pro- 
fessor H. 


mmendable service in teaching conventions how to con- 


\ugustine Smith of Boston has been rendering 


iuct worship services without falling into vulgarities for the 
The Y. W. C. A. service of 
hip is commended to all who are responsible for setting 
innumerable conferences and conventions which will 
held by church bodies during this spring and summer. 


sake of developing “pep.” 


\ Full Life, 
Well Lived 
| \NY MAN ever had a right to die content, Luther 
Burbank had. He had lived for seven years beyond the 
il span; his days had been filled with work of a 
meaningful that it caught the imagination of the 
the fifty years he spent in California this simple- 
experimenter had become a world figure. Too much 


had seen the wealth of thousands increased by his 
He had seen the thorny cactus of the desert trans- 
to edible food; he had seen foods previously 
developed in size, in flavor, or in quantity; he had 
ew flowers and grasses brought into being at the 
{ his touch. With it all, he had won a measure of 
nd even affection, such as comes to few men. It 
to be told that Luther Burbank’s death was caused, 
lirectly, by strain imposed by his expression of re- 
views. When, in January, he applied to himself the 
fidel—in order, as he said, to awaken thought—a 
telegrams and letters of protest washed in on his 
some zealots began to hold public meetings in which 
for his soul. Yet at the very time he called himself 
lel, Burbank was telling his love for Christ, and 
‘ “the right to worship the infinite, everlasting, al- 
God of this vast universe, as revealed to us grad- 
step by step, by the demonstrable truths of our savior, 
" Every day of Burbank’s active life, every mood 
ich he faced his fellows, showed him to be a man 
endent faith. 


\re They Thinking 
In Asia and Africa? 
NOTHER PAGE there will be found a report of 
Girmingham convention of the international coun- 
rious education. There were some fine things about 
ention. In many respects it stood for advance in 
Even the name of the 
ng, and of the body responsible for the gathering, 


; 


of teaching religious truth 
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was supposed to represent advance. “Sunday school” is no 
longer a term big enough to include this fundamental aspect 
of the life work of the churches. For all that the convention 
represented of new breadth and vigor in religious education, 
the churches have a right to be thankful. Yet Birmingham 
is bound to be remembered not by what happened there but 
by what didn’t. Nothing that was said, nothing that was 
planned, began to weigh in importance with the fact that 
churches representing a tenth of the population of the 
United States felt constrained to withdraw their delegates. 
The slogan of the convention was, “Building together a 
Christian civilization.” The climax of the pageant, which 
was supposed to epitomize the message of the convention, 
was, “The gateway of goodwill.” But the Negroes of the 
nation felt forced, out of self-respect, to stay away. Explain 
it as we will, try to soften it as we will, that one bald, stark 
fact remains and will remain long after every other feature 
of the Birmingham convention is forgotten. In the year 
1926 the Christians of North America held a convention to 
set their standards of religious education, and dedicated it 
to humanity’s common task of building together a Christian 
civilization. They found it impossible to hold that conven- 
tion under conditions which would allow a tenth of their 
fellow-citizens to maintain their racial dignity. Yet they sent 
messages of brotherhood and goodwill to the peoples of 
\sia and Africa. 


e a“ 
The Dry Hearing Ends 
/ 

HE prohibition hearing is finished. Just what it 
accomplished is hard to tell. The final week of testi- 

mony certainly added nothing to what had gone be- 
fore. In fact, the hearing did not so much end as peter out. 
\t the finish there was an unmistakable feeling on the part 
of all concerned that the sooner the time allotted could be 
used up and all hands turn to something else, the better 
Had Mr. Wayne B. Wheeler submitted to the cross-exam- 
ination which Senator Reed was aching to conduct, there 
would have been fireworks in plenty during the closing 
hours. But the result would have contributed nothing to 
the purposes of the investigation. The investigation, it 
must be remembered, was conducted to study the wisdom of 
recommending to congress some change in the present en- 
forcement laws. A measure of the importance of the results 
is to be found in the intimation of Senator Harreld, chair- 
man of the subcommittee which conducted the hearings, 
that, far from recommending changes, the subcommittee will 


irobably not everi take the trouble to make a written report 


| 
I 
+ 
t 


o the full committee of the senate. 
The 
modificationist strategy is, from this point on, to be con- 


One clear fact emerged at the close of the hearing. 


centrated on the attempt to secure a new enforcement law 
which will do away with the present Volstead exact defini- 
tion of the alcoholic content of prohibited liquors and will 
substitute therefor a prohibition of liquors “intoxicating in 
fact.” That phrase 
battle-cry of the wets until the law is changéd or until the 
hattle is finally abandoned. 


intoxicating in fact—will become the 


It will be supported as an ex- 
pression consonant with the exact wording of the eighteenth 
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amendment: “The manufacture, sale or transportation of 
intoxicating liquors is hereby prohibited.” The tricki- 
ness of the term is apparent. It is precisely this which 
recommends it to its users. To define “intoxicating liquors” 
as “intoxicating in fact” is merely a means to the production 
of endless confusion. Intoxication is a term which has 
never yet been defined. To the police judge it may mean 
one thing; to the laboratory scientist it means something 
entirely different. Senator Borah is right when he says 
that a program of this kind is an attempt to evade the intent 
of the fundamental law of the nation. 

The outstanding witnesses of the concluding week of 
hearings—if there could be said to be any outstanding wit- 
nesses—were Federal District Attorney Bernsteen, of Cleve- 
land, Dr. J. M. Doran, of the industrial alcohol and chemical 
division of the prohibition unit, and Mayor William E. 
Dever, of Chicago. Mayor Dever testified in an effort to 
refute the charge of Federal District Attorney Olson, of 
Chicago, made during the previous week, that enforcement 
of the dry laws had been hampered by lack of cooperation 
on the part of the city police and administration. It is 
probably true that Mayor Dever has done as well as any 
executive of a large city in America in seeking to wipe out 
the organized liquor traffic. 
his testimony entirely from the present campaign of his 
party, which, in Illinois, is making its appeal to the public 
on a platform calling for modification of the Volstead law. 
Equally, it is impossible to divorce the testimony of Gov- 
ernor Pinchot, of Pennsylvania, introduced by the drys, 
from the governor’s senatorial ambitions. 


But it is impossible to divorce 


The Bernsteen testimony was of value in affording a con- 
trast to that of Mr. Buckner, of New York. In Mr. Bern- 
steen the subcommittee heard a federal district attorney 
from a section which, while highly industrialized, is much 
more representative of the country at large than is that in 
which Mr. And the Cleveland attor- 
ney was unequivocal in his belief that the law can be en- 


Juckner is stationed. 


forced with the present machinery ; that it is being enforced ; 
and that any such modification as Senator Reed apparently 
favors—the old light-wine-and-beer-under-government-con- 
would make the bootlegging situation in- 
In fact, the last week of the 


hearings was marked by the practical disdppearance of the 


trol proposal 


finitely worse than it now is. 


argument for government distribution of light wines and 
heer. Senator Edge himself admitted that a non-alcoholic 
Nobody seriously contends that 
the wets would be satisfied with a beer of low alcoholic 


content. 


wine was an impossibility. 


The testimony of Dr. Doran was important because of 
its acquaintance with facts. From both sides it has been 
maintained that the country desires the facts. Dr. Doran 
was one of the few men who came before the committee and 
talked as though he was in possession of some facts. As 
a scientific worker in a highly important post, he appeared 
When he said that 
between 13 and 14 million gallons of alcohol are being di- 
verted from denaturing plants to beverage use, he spoke in 
His contention that between 
300 and 500 men could stop this illicit flow, simply by 
continual surveillance, likewise bore weight with the com- 
mittee, 


to know what he was talking about. 


a way that carried conviction. 
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The Will To Peace 


EACE SEEKERS in the United States have gotten 

themselves and their movement into a state of un. 

happy confusion and impotence for the reason that 
they have concentrated their attention and their propagandas 
on various proposed mechanisms of international organiza- 
tion and procedure, and have altogether neglected the pri- 
mary task of quickening, releasing and registering the will 
to peace. A kind of sectarianism has grown up within the 
peace movement. One says, I am for the league; another 
says, I am for a league but not this league; another says, | 
am for the court; another says I am for a court but not this 
court ; another, I am for proportional disarmament ; another, 
I am for the outlawry of war; another, I am for the pro- 
tocol plan of outlawing a warring nation; another, I am 
for regional treaties of mutual military guarantee, like the 
Locarno pacts. And so it goes. Differences of opinion as 
to method and mechanism have broken up the peace move- 
ment into controversial sects, with the result that the ever 
alert forces of militaristic nationalism are having their way 
in reinstating on an even larger scale the system which ob- 
tained before we fought the war to end war. In an editorial 
in last week’s issue entitled “The Anti-court Insurgency,” 
we called attention to the cynical reaction that has set in 
against any sort of peace idealism, and the increasing diff- 
culty, as long as the controversy among peace believers con- 
tinues, of awakening enthusiasm for any proposal in the 
name of peace. 

Serious as is the relapse of the public conscience, it is 
scarcely more serious than the result produced in the minds 
of peace advocates themselves by their sectarian contro- 
versy. The peace prophets have become so absorbed each 
in his own mechanism that they have forgotten what their 
mechanism is intended to do. Partisanship for the league, 
partisanship for the court, for a disarmament conference, 
for the codification of international law, for military proto- 
cols, for Locarno agreements and all the rest has obscured 
the main objective of abolishing war. We have almost 
ceased talking about getting rid of war-—though nine years 
ago we offered millions of lives and expended billions of 
treasure for that purpose. Now we are talking in terms of 
“international goodwill,” of “polite gestures,” of the “Lo- 
carno spirit,” of the “Geneva atmosphere,” of peace as an 
“evolution” and of this and that “tiny step” toward the 
goal. From the moral battlefield against war we have re- 
tired to the manicure parlor where we are engaging in the 
gentle exercise of clipping the claws of the war monster. 
The crusading passion of the Christian movement against 
war has been drained off into the channels of diplomacy 
where it flows respectably but without significance. 

Of the proposals now before the nations there is hardly 
one that does not have the tacit approval of the war offices. 
No war offices are objecting to the league, nor to the court, 
nor to any scheme of proportional disarmament, nor to 
Locarno, nor to the league’s scheme for the codification of 
international law. The war system is left secure by every 
one of those devices. Why should the war establishment 
object? So long as the “peace” movement has the support 
of the military system the prophets of peace may be sure 
that their proposals are innocuous and futile. No world 
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court meeting was ever interrupted by representatives of the 
war organization as was Dr. Cadman’s meeting in Brook- 
lyn when he spoke against the Prussianizing of our educa- 
tional system. Nor was a league of nations meeting ever 
thrown into disorder by these emissaries. Nor a disarma- 
ment meeting. Nor a meeting to discuss the codification of 
international law. Militarism is not scared by a gathering 
of people for the purpose of promoting “international 
friendship.” It knows that all such meetings will be con- 
ducted in an academic and lady-like manner, and that no 
one is likely to be so indecorous or unpatriotic as to propose 
to disestablish the war system. 

What is wanted now is a peace movement that is dis- 
tinguished by its clean-cut contrast to the war movement, a 
peace undertaking upon which no war office can look with 
favor, a proposal that commits the nations to a peace system 
as they are now committed to the war system. There is no 
hope of such a real peace movement so long as our prophets 
are involved in sectarian controversy over methods and de- 
vices and mechanisms. The mechanism of peace can wait 
until we are sure that the nations have the will to peace. 
Perhaps, in view of the natural slump of the public con- 
science into cynical reaction, the will to peace will have to 
be recreated. Very well, then our task of popular evangel- 
ism on behalf of peace is plainly cut out for us. Perhaps 
the will to peace already exists and needs to be released. 
Very well, then our task is to put the issue before the na- 
tion in yes or no simplicity—unencumbered and unobscured 
by proposals of mechanism of any sort—and let the people 
say whether they want a war system or a peace system in 
international relationships. Perhaps the most direct way to 
release the will to peace is to propose an occasion upon 
which that will can be registered, publicly, formally, as an 
expression of international public policy. Very well, then 
the plain task of the peace prophets is to demand that the 
government through the President or the senate, or both, 
call a conference of the nations for the primary purpose of 
registering their determination to abandon the barbaric war 
system as a means of settling international disputes. 

How far such a conference might go in organizing the 
world against war need not trouble us in advance. The con- 
ference might adopt a mechanism of peace then and there; 
but it probably would not. The nations there represented 
might formulate and sign a universal treaty forswearing 
further resort to war; but they probably would not make 
so solemn a commitment prior to the presentation of an 
acceptable substitute for the war system. But they would 
face the primary question, the big question in all this peace- 
making business, which is whether or not the nations are 
willing to abandon war as the instrument for settling their 
disputes. If such a conference resulted, not in a treaty, 
but in a simple declaration of international public will favor- 
ing the disestablishment and the abandonment of the in- 
stitution of war, it would be the greatest day’s work which 
humanity had done since Christ was born. 

Let it be supposed that some nations would decline to 
attend such a conference, or, attending would decline to 
sign the declaration of willingness to abandon war. Could 
any more important information be obtained by those who 
are interested in world peace than would thus be disclosed? 
How better can the sheep and the goats be separated than 
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by putting this decisive, unambiguous test to all the civil- 
ized nations in the international fold? We need not be op- 
timistic about the outcome of such a conference in order 
to justify its being called. We need only be scientific. 
Negative results are as important as positive results in a 
scientific test. Should such a conference produce negative 
results—that is, should it prove that there were a con- 
siderable number of nations unwilling to abandon war— 
what more important knowledge could the peace movement 
possess than just that? The cause of world peace is in the 
dark on that primary question. No test has ever been ap- 
plied. A nation’s attitude toward the league is no test. A 
nation’s attitude toward the court is no test. A nation’s 
attitude toward arbitration is no test. A nation’s attitude 
toward disarmament is no test. For none of these proposals 
even claims to abolish war. 

The peace movement will always operate in the dark 
until there is a show of hands as to what nations want 
peace and what nations want war. If the nations have the 
will to peace, and that will is once registered by the dis- 
avowal of the war system, the task of the peace makers 
will be one sort of task. If the nations, or if any of the 
nations, are under the spell of war and are unwilling to 
abandon the war system the task of the peace makers will 
be a totally different sort of task. And it is obvious that 
in the one case an entirely different kind of mechanism 
will be needed from that required in the other. 

The confusion and futility of the peace movement has 
always been that no one knows what the nations would 
do were they confronted with a simple yes or no issue, not 
on some proposed mechanism of peace, but as to their will 
to peace. No test has ever been applied. It is generally 
assumed that the peoples of the world yearn for peace. 
Such movements as that for the outlawry of war presup- 
pose that they do. But when the various mechanisms for 
peace are being considered the opposite assumption domi- 
nates the discussion. Occasionally this assumption becomes 
explicit. 

Such was the case in the senate on the last day of the 
world court debate when the reservation abjuring resort to 
war in the execution of a judgment of the world court was 
under discussion. On that day Christ stood at the door of 
the United States senate. And the majority refused him 
admittance. Why did they vote down this reservation in- 
tended absolutely to sever the court from the war system? 
The answer given by Senators Lenroot and Walsh was that 
the nations would be forced either to violate their agree- 
ment as members of the league, or to amend the military 
provisions of the covenant of the league, and it was not 
to be expected that they would do either. In short the con- 
tention was that the league council would not give up its ad- 
mitted power of war over the decisions of the court. Senator 
Borah professed his faith that the league could be prevailed 
upon to amend its covenant. But the pro-court leaders con- 
tended that if this simple anti-war reservation were adopted 
the adherence of the United States with such a reservation 
would not be approved by the league because the nations 
would not abjure their right to go to war to enforce the 
court’s decrees. 

Is this true? We for our part refuse to believe that the 
Christian nations would refuse to shut war out of the halls 
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of international justice. More than that, we cannot believe 
that the mothers and taxpayers of the world would tolerate 
any government that would decline to deliver them from 
the war system if the issue were put in unambiguous and 
simple terms. But no opportunity has ever been given for 
the nations to declare their attitude toward war. It is high 
time such an opportunity was created. 

Here, then, is the pivot about which the whole peace en- 
terprise revolves. Our advocacy of this or that scheme of 
peace organization is a waste of moral energy until the na- 
tions have been put to this test. Disputes as to the mechan- 
ism of peace before we knew what kind of mechanism is 
required is both futile and hurtful. The ebb of international 
idealism has left all our schemes—league, court, disarma- 
ment, outlawry of war—stranded on the shore of popular 
indifference and cynicism. Our common failure ought to 
draw us together in the reconcilement of the simplest pos- 


sible purpose which is common and basic to our various 


convictions. Suppose we begin at the beginning. Suppose 
the peace forces of this country, the whole constituency of 
our Christian and enlightened citizenship, should concentrate 
on this one crucial, non-controversial, elementary issue, by 
demanding that our government call an international con- 
ference to declare and register the will of the nations on the 
simple issue of the disestablishment of the institution of 
war. The results of such a new orientation of the peace 


forces and such a new approach to their common problem 


would, in our judgment, be incalculably glorious 


What Is Disturbing the 
Baptists? 


rl WAS INEVITABLE 


troversy, common to most of the churches as a theolog- 


that the fundamentalist con 
ical dispute, should in the case of the Baptists assume 
its most acute manifestation in connection with the ordi- 
nance of 


baptism \ll denominations which have made a 


feature of immersion as the only valid form of baptism, 
supporting their contention by reference to the scriptures, 


When the 


rite is challenged, or tampered with, or weakened in any 


tend to organize their morale around this rite 


fashion, it is as if the exposed nerve of the denominational 
self-consciousness were pricked. Mere doctrinal orthodoxy 
is not quite so sensitive. Its nerves are hidden, sheathed. The 
significance of doctrinal heresy is never at once apparent. 
But heresy on the practice of the rite of baptism is open, 
objective. To propose a change at this point is far more 
clearly a break with the conventional standards of the group 
than to depart from the system of theological doctrines 
commonly held by the group. Take, for example, the doc- 
trine of the virgin birth. When a minister departs from 
the orthodox view on this doctrine there is nothing in par- 
ticular that he has to do about it. He may simply hold 
his new view as a private opinion, or if he feels impelled 
to proclaim his heresy the resulting dispute takes place in 
the realm of theory. The consequences of his changed 
belief are beyond observation and measurement. But bap- 
tism is an objective, dramatic act. lis administration under 


the sanctions of the immersionist doctrine cannot be chal- 
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lenged or changed without the results being at once visible 
to all eyes, to the eyes of those who do not think at all, as 
well as to the eyes of those who think competently. Thy 
the significance of heresy at this point is envisaged by the 
entire church, and the morale of the whole group is easj} 
rallied in defense of the established order against the map 
who proposes the innovation. 

Not only so, but the pursuers of the heretic, those wh 
would punish him with excommunication, find that if the 
can make the indictment turn on his irregularity in regard 
to baptism their task is far easier. It is much simpler t 
sustain the thesis that immersion, an overt act, which ha; 
historically been the form of initiation into Baptist churches 
is a structural essential of the Baptist faith and order, thar 
to sustain a similar thesis in regard to any of the specif 
theological doctrines which fundamentalism is now stress- 
You cannot confidently say that every good Baptist 
believes the doctrine of the virgin birth. But you can say 
that every good Baptist was baptized by immersion. (We 
are speaking by and large, disregarding the variant practice 
of the English Baptists and of the Free Baptists of the 
United States who were incorporated into the main Bap- 
tist body a generation ago. ) 


ing. 


The universality of immersion 
in the denominational practice lays a plausible basis for the 
claim that it is of the essence of the Baptist faith and order, 
and therefore that any departure from so well established a 
practice puts the innovator outside the Baptist fold. 
There can be no doubt that the effect of liberalism in 
general is to make the 
longer tenable. The orthodox view is that the new testa- 
ment explicitly regulates the mode of baptism, that Christ 
actually commanded immersion, and that loyalty to him de- 


orthodox immersionist view n 


These 
august sanctions of immersion wholly disappear from the 


mands submission to this particular physical act. 
view of the modernist. In his conception of the scriptures 
the sacred writings no longer assume regulative authority 
in matters of this sort. His conception of baptism as hav- 
ing its essential meaning in the function of initiation int 
the church, rather than in the particular physical act by 
which the initiation is signalized, makes it impossible for 
him to read the words of Jesus in the great commission as 
laying any obligation on the disciples to practice immersion 
\nd thus his sense of loyalty to Christ is entirely emanc- 
pated from the dogmatic sanctions with which immersionist 
orthodoxy supports the practice of that particular mode. 

Conscious that the Baptist liberal has thus abandoned the 
orthodox apologetic for immersion, the fundamentalist as- 
sumes that he has abandoned, or desires to abandon, the 
practice itself, and introduce the practice of affusion. This 
of course strikes at the denominational pride and morale a 
its most sensitive spot. Instinctively a Baptist congrega 
tion, witnessing its minister baptizing a candidate by sprink- 
ling, would react with emotions of complete denominational 
defeat and humiliation. What has become of our historic 
contention for immersion? they would pathetically cry out 
If our contention in that most conspicuous and dramatic 
particular was wrong, what assurance have we that our 
other historic contentions were right? If we are wrong i 
this point at which our assurance has been more that 
doubly sure, is it not time for us to consider the surrender 
of our whole denominational enterprise? 
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But Baptists are not willing to surrender their denomina- 
tional enterprise. Being just as human as are Presbyterians 
or Episcopalians or Disciples, their group impulses rush in- 
voluntarily to the defense of this baptism banner by which 
their body is generally identified and around which their 
lenominational morale has rallied for centuries. To 
change the practice of baptism is to humiliate or to defy the 
very will of the denomination by which its group integrity 
is sustained. This attitude in defense of immersion-baptism 
is hardly less characteristic of liberals themselves than of 
Group pride plays just as dominant a part 
those of the left wing as in those of the right. As a 
consequence, there is no significant proposal, nor has there 
ever been, on the part of liberal Baptists to modify the prac- 
tice of administering baptism exclusively by immersion. 
he fundamentalists think there is. They sense the total 
lisintegration of the immersionist apologetic wherever the 
modern interpretation of the new testament prevails. They 
bserve the increasing tendency to widen the door of Bap- 
tist churches by admitting Christians of other names re- 
gardless of the mode by which they were baptized. And they 
not unnaturally leap to the conclusion that somebody is 
getting ready to haul down the Baptist flag, the overt and 
iramatic symbol of the Baptist fellowship. 


mservatives. 


With the morale, and therefore the very life, of the de- 
nomination believed to be thus imperiled, a resolution was 
proposed at the northern Baptist convention of 1925, held 
in Seattle, Washington, designed to amend the by-laws of 
the convention by defining a Baptist church as a church 

mposed of immersed believers. The effect of this amend- 

ent would be to exclude from representation in the con- 
tion any church practicing optional modes of baptism or 

This would be equivalent to 

xcommunicating a church from the whole system of the 
nominational life, because it is through the convention 

t the local churches have fellowship in the missionary, 

tional and other organized activities that wear the 
t name. 


Everybody knew that this proposed amendment was di- 


ed straight at the Park avenue church of New York 
‘ity, the pastorate of which had been recently accepted by 
Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick. Dr. Fosdick had become the 
oted modernist in the Baptist fold, and was being 
attacked by fundamentalists along the well established lines 
f the controversy. But while he was still occupying the 
First Presbyterian pulpit in New York he had declared: 
if | had my way, [the mode of] baptism would be alto- 
r an individual affair. Anyone who wanted to be im- 

| would gladly immerse. Anyone who wanted to 

¢ sprinkled I would gladly sprinkle.” Naturally the pros- 
pect of an outstanding Baptist pulpit being occupied by a 
minister who held such views on the mode of baptism con- 
ntrated attention on the church itself which had called 
The call had been accepted on condition that the 
church would practice open membership. The church had 
accepted the condition. Sensitive as the denomination is on 
the baptism question, it was all but inevitable that the prac- 
tice of open membership should be associated in the general 
mind with the utterance of Dr. Fosdick consenting to the 
practice of optional modes of baptism. It was generally as- 
sumed that Park avenue church was about to furl the Bap- 
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tist banner of baptism by immersion only, and go over to 
the affusionist side of the age-long controversy. The de- 
nominational spirit was stirred to its depths. The protec- 
tive impulses of the group were quickened into action and 
the whole fundamentalist opposition to Dr. Fosdick’s the- 
ological liberalism was concentrated upon his church’s and 
his own assumed purpose to depart from the traditional 
immersionist practice. Rather than suffer such an irregu- 
larity the fundamentalists were willing to sacrifice not the 
preacher only but the church as well. Hence the proposal 
to define a Baptist church in such terms as to excommuni- 
cate the Park avenue congregation. 

Two discoveries, however, have been made since the 
Seattle convention. One of these has been given to the pub- 
lic through a report of the law committee of the convention. 
In brief, it discloses the fact that the proposed amendment 
is illegal. Certain property interests and the good faith in- 
volved in the union of regular Baptists and Free Baptists 
under the terms of the constitution of the northern Baptist 
convention would be violated, inasmuch as the Free Bap- 
tist churches contain in their membership both the im- 
mersed and the unimmersed. In addition to the legal ob- 
jection, strong arguments against such legislation have been 
urged on grounds of traditional Baptist principles which in- 
vest the local congregation with autonomy and disallow doc- 
trinal or legislative prerogatives to any super-congrega- 
tional society or convention. But while these arguments 
would have been pressed, the decision on the legal question 
is generally accepted as disposing of the Seattle amendment 


The second discovery is that the Park avenue church's 
action in adopting open membership has no connection with 
Dr. Fosdick’s utterance on baptism. There is no disposi- 
tion in the church to practice baptism in any form other 
than immersion. Nor does Dr. Fosdick have any intention 
of changing the traditional practice. 
of distinction is being drawn between the question of open 
membership and the question of the exclusive practice of 
The latter is the question of baptism; the 
The Park avenue 


At last a clear line 


immersion. 
former is the question of rebaptism. 
church under the conditions formulated by Dr. Fosdick 
will receive other Christians without rebaptism; but this 
involves no change in the administration of baptism. 

Since this distinction has become clear, attempts are being 
made to allay the hostility by a compromise amendment the 
effect of which would be to reaffirm the Baptist practice on 
baptism and to limit the convention delegates to the im- 
mersed, but not to exclude from the convention’s fellow- 
ship such churches as Park avenue which practice open 
membership. A gathering of denominational leaders was 
held in Chicago on April 13 with some of the most con- 
spicuous fundamentalist and liberal leaders present. It is 
reported that unanimous agreement was reached on the 
following formula which it is proposed to offer as an 
amendment to the northern Baptist convention which meets 
on May 25 in Washington, D. C.: 

The northern Baptist convention recognizes its constituency 
as consisting solely of those Baptist churches in which immersion 
of believers is recognized as the only scriptural baptism; and 


The convention hereby declares that only immersed members 
will be recognized as delegates to the convention. 


It seems a pity that a structural provision of a great 
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permanent Christian body should be allowed to bear the 
marks of its polemical origin, as evidenced by the negative 
and somewhat snarly form of the second paragraph and 
the use of the word “solely” in the first paragraph. Per- 
haps the loose wording of the first paragraph is an even 
more important objection: “. . . immersion of believers 

. the only scriptural baptism.” Waiving the primary 
question as to whether there is such a thing as “scriptural” 
baptism in the sense of the controversy between immersion 
and affusion, it seems incredible that the words “mode of” 
should have been omitted between the words “scriptural” 
and “baptism.” Certainly the Baptists—fundamentalists as 
well as modernists—do not wish to adopt and perpetuate 
the crass theory of that otherwise great Christian leader, 
Alexander Campbell, which made baptism and the physical 
act of immersion interchangeable terms. 

Although the gathering which adopted and now proposes 
this amendment as a solving formula was a harmony meet- 
ing of both fundamentalists and modernists, it remains to 
be seen whether either wing of the denomination will accept 
it. It would seem to carry implications of the same illegal 
procedure which impelled the law committee to nullify the 
Seattle formula. If the convention has no legal right to 
exclude a Free Baptist church, what right has it to restrict 
the independence of such a church in the selection of dele- 
gates to represent it in the convention? What the atti- 
tude of the fundamentalists is likely to be is not yet clear, 
though Dr. Frank M. Goodchild, who is styled the “leader” 
of the fundamentalists in the department which he conducts 
in the Watchman-Examiner, has served notice that the har- 
mony formula is unacceptable to him. 
settlement of the issue. 


This bodes no early 
It is quite possible that a peaceful 
settlement of so intense a controversy as that which the 
fundamentalists have waged over Dr. Fosdick’s head and 
the Park avenue church on this most sensitive of all issues 
in an immersionist denomination, would leave the denomina- 
tion with but little zest and appetite for a heresy agitation 
on the more academic points of theology. And it is doubt- 
ful that the fundamentalists would welcome such an out- 
come. 


The Observer 


Dr. Cadman on Military Training 
in the Schools 


R. CADMAN’S Sunday afternoon addresses at the 
D Bedford Y. M. C. A., Brooklyn, have become a 

national institution. They are broadcast by four 
stations and it is claimed that hundreds of thousands of 
people listen to them regularly. The fact that Dr. Cadman 
is also president of the federal council of churches gives 
added weight to his words. His utterances are frequently 
commented upon by the press and the questions and answers 
following the addresses are widely quoted, but not until last 
Sunday have his utterances produced anything approaching 
a riot. It had been previously announced that he would 
speak upon “Disarmament and World Peace” and somehow 
the news leaked out that Dr. Cadman was going to attack 
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military training in the schools and colleges. As a result 
of this news Colonel Robert Starr Allyn and several other 
reserve officers hastened to the meeting to see that nothing 
was said of a derogatory nature. It so happened that Dr. 
Cadman said a great deal. He devoted the last ten minutes 
to a scathing denunciation of the whole business, ending 
with an unequivocal demand that the war department keep 
its hands off the public schools of the United States. 

This was too much for the officers. They demanded that 
they be heard in the meeting. Secretary Hammond, who 
was conducting the meeting, refused them a hearing, but 
they would not be downed. The audience began to shout 
and the officers persisted in their demand that Dr. Cadman 
answer their questions. Finally the disturbance reached 
such a stage that Mr. Hammond sent for the police reserves 
and had the officers ejected from the house. They then got 
together and issued a statement in the press of Monday 
morning. The whole city has become excited over it, and 
today, Tuesday, April twentieth, a request appears in the 
New York papers signed after a mass meeting last night, 
hy two hundred members of the coast artillery reserve that 
the national Y. M. C. A. and the reserve officers association 
of the United States make an investigation of Dr. Cadman’s 
remarks. They also resent “indignities shown to reserve 
officers” and claim that Dr. Cadman violated the rule of 
free speech. 

Dr. Cadman denounced the system of using the schools 
and colleges of the country for military training by the war 
department on the following bases: The war department is 
given direct and complete control of certain parts of our 
educational institutions; the avowed design of the curric- 
ulum is not only physical well-being but to make soldiers 
of students; all this training imbues the mental and moral 
structure of our students with “the conviction that pre- 
paredness for war and war itself are normal relations of 
nations and encourages belief in violence as the final resort 
in international differences and discourages the efforts now 
in process to settle such differences by arbitration” ; it also 
unconsciously produces in schools and colleges a mental atti- 
tude inimical to the ideals of world justice and world peace 
for which we went into the world war. 

Dr. Cadman’s final words were in the nature of a chal- 
lenge to the churches and the country at large and should be 
read by everybody, and I quote them here: “In brief, take 
the war department out of the public schools of the United 
States and keep it out. It is unwise and in the real sense 
unpatriotic to introduce in these schools the very things we 
denounced so bitterly in our adversaries of 1918. Making 
military training compulsory by college edicts, refusing 
academic degrees to students on any other ground than 
academic unfitness, creating the vicious atmosphere of villi- 
fication around those students who refuse military training 
as coward and poltroon is about as un-American a pro- 
cedure as I know. It is entirely adverse to the spirit and 
the principles of the constitution and the declaration of 
independence. Ex-President Eliot, Dr. John J. Finley, 
President Garfield, Dean Shailer Mathews, President Mor- 
gan, President Faunce and President King are typical edu- 
cators who have registered their opposition to this measure. 
I stand with them and I believe I represent the majority of 
protestant leaders on this issue. At the very least, I repeat 
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the request, and ask you to consider it, that the war depart- 
ment be taken out of the public schools of the United States 
of America. We have refused compulsory military training 
for ourselves. Why should it be forced on our sons as part 
of the price for their education ?” 

The fight is on all over the nation, and this is but one in- 
cident in it, but one that shows the opposition that is going 
to meet all who oppose the efforts that are being made to 
militarize the nation. There is a powerful faction both 
within the government and without, which still trusts in 
the old slogan, “In time of peace prepare for war.” This is 
just what the European nations were doing prior to 1914 
and they got just what they prepared for. The militarist 
never learns anything from experience and he still relies 
upon force, upon big armies and navies, upon airships and 
poison gas, to keep the peace, and there is no other security 
to him. This military training is only one of the wiles 
whereby to capture the schools and colleges for this old 
philosophy—and it works. Your militarist knows that all 
your talk about world courts or associations of nations or 
arbitration or outlawry of war will fall upon deaf ears if 
only he can instil the war psychology into the minds of our 
youth, And Dr. Cadman is right. This is just what it 
does. It most subtly instils the war psychology into the 
loy’s mind. A boy trained to shoot and kill and throw gas 
bombs will naturally think of war the moment a dispute 
arises between his country and another. If you believe in 
modern military drill for your boy get the manual he uses 
in his course, read it, and see if the boy who studies it can 
ever think of any foreigner but as his enemy. 

The Christian forces of the country are awaking to the 
dangers inherent in compulsory military drill. Just recently 
a joint committee of the federal council, the church peace 
union and the world alliance held a day’s session at Inter- 
national house, New York city, and met with representa- 
tives from various organizations, and also heard the case 
for the war department as put by General Summerall, and 
thers. This committee examined carefully the various 
pamphlets that have recently been issued on this subject 
and also made something of a study of the manual which 
is used by army officers in the training of the young men in 
our schools and colleges. The committee in itself was not 
empowered to take any action, but each group was urged 
to refer the results of the conference back to its own or- 
ganization and see what action each organization would take. 
The executive committee of the church peace union finally 
put itself upon record first, as opposing the policy of per- 
mitting the use of the educational system of the United 
States for military training and propaganda by the war de- 
partment; second, as opposing the military training now 
given in the high schools, and third, as opposing all com- 
pulsory military training, which might be summed up in one 
phrase, something like this—that the war department of 
the United States must keep its hands off our educational 
system. The federal council group reported to the commis- 
sion on international justice and goodwill and the commis- 
sion in turn reported to the administrative committee of the 
federal council. The administrative committee set up a 
special committee of five, of which the writer was one, to 
re-canvass the whole matter and report again at the April 
meeting of the council. Meantime a remarkable document 
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has appeared containing letters from some of the most 
eminent college presidents and educators of the land against 
the use of our schools for military training. Among others 
it contains letters from President Garfield, Dean Shailer 
Mathews, Professor George A. Coe, President Eliot, Dr. 
John H. Finley and Professor Sargent, late director of 
athletics at Harvard, who denies that military training is 
the most valuable form of physical culture or has much 
value at all. As a matter of fact my readers ought to know 
that the modern military training in our schools and colleges 
is nothing like the old fashioned drill at all. It is, as the 
war department frankly confesses, the teaching ‘of young 
men how to fight, and of course this means really how to 
kill. It includes much more than drill; it includes the 
teaching of all the barbarous methods of modern warfare. 
FREDERICK LYNCH. 


VERSE 


Resurrection 


AM of that line of Marys who can 
Boast descent from Judea’s clan. 


Mary of Magdala weeping to see 
The Holy Death in a leafless tree. 


Mary, who trembles before the stir 
Of Spring’s sealed stone at the sepulcher. 


Mary, who watches the white Christ come 
From the dark still tomb—a trillium. 
ETHEL Romic FULLER. 


God 


OD is beauty, 

God is love, 
God is understanding, 
God is quietness and rest, 
God is peace. 
God is the song of ecstasy, that bursts in the springtime; 
God is the blue of a calm day in summer. 
God is the faith that comes where there is no reason for 

faith. 
God is the voice of a bell, the peal of a trumpet. 
God is timeless, spaceless, 
God is all heights and all depths. 
God is law and the maker of law, 
God is beyond all and in all. 
God is simplicity, enveloped by us in complexity. 
God is perfection among imperfections. 
God is a perfect poem, 
God is God. 

CaTHERINE Cate CoBLENTZ. 


Immanence 


N® only in the tossing waves and rumbling thunder, 

+ Or in the lofty peaks that fill the soul with awe; 

But in the frailest gauzy wing, alike the wonder, 

And in the softly falling snow the Perfect Law. 
CmarLoTTe NEWTON, 





The Apparent Helplessness of God 


By F. W. Barnes 


-~Mark 15:30 


HE ESSENTIAL MEANING of the doctrine of 
the incarnation is often forgotten by men who vigor- 
ously affirm the fact. What is the significance of the 
statement that God was incarnate in Jesus of Nazareth; 
that in Jesus the word was made flesh and dwelt among us? 
It is surely that the life of Jesus shows us the life of God 
lived under human limitations. Jesus was 


Save thyself, and come down from the cross 


“very man,” with 
a body that could suffer, a mind that could learn. He was 
educated in the knowledge of his time; in some ways he 
shared its outlook. Also, like ourselves, he was exposed to 
Yet there was also in him 
a something which we have no adequate language to de- 


the forces of evil in the world. 


scribe, a spiritual understanding and certainty, a moral 
strength, a perfect beauty of character to which men turn 
with increasing reverence as the centuries pass. We attempt 
to describe his measureless grandeur by saying that he was 
“very God.” We can no more define God than we can see 
him All definitions end in words, usually negative words, 
whith disappoint us. But our belief is that behind the uni- 
verre is the will of a Creator who made it for a definite pur- 
pose. This Creator we term God and we believe that the 
part of his purpose most important for us was the creation 
in man of the spiritual qualities of goodness, beauty and 
truth. 
God. 


These qualities express what we term the nature of 
And when we say that Jesus was very God we believe 


that in him the divine qualities were revealed as completely 


as the Lord’s humanity allowed. Jesus showed the life of 
God under human limitations. He thus revealed God to 
man. 
rHE INCARNATION AND THE CROSS 

l.et us today use this understanding of the incarnation as 
we consider a problem by which we are often confronted 
und dismayed. It is the problem of the apparent helpless- 
ness of God. We find its supreme expression in the story 
of the crucifixion. “Save thyself, and come down from the 
cross. He saved others; himself he capnot save.” In these 
derisive words we have the coarse recoil which follows the 
unanswered prayers of humanity. “The world is evil; set it 
tight. Protect the 


Defend the helpless. Make wars to cease. 


Men flout thy laws; vindicate thyself. 
righteous. See 
that such as are poor and in necessity have right.” So God 
is eternally entreated by men: and he fails to answer their 
prayers as they desire. Christ on the cross is typical of 
The 
dying Lord is the symbol of the crushing of divine beauty 


the apparent helplessness of God to overcome evil. 


by harsh brutality. Of his piteous helplessness we are re- 
minded whenever moral or physical evil seems stronger 
His 


death was the supreme example of the way in which the 


than the strength which we possess as sons of God. 


voodness of men leads them to conflicts which end in suf- 
fering and in what at times seems hopeless disaster. 

lhe apparent helplessness of God is the rock on which 
faith is often shattered. Yet is God as helpless as he ap- 
pears to be? Is his will to righteousness impotent against 
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disintegrating effects of extravagant theory and rash ardor 
men’s will to power? Is material force the last decisive 
factor in the world? When men are killed and armies mek 
away are the masters of the winning legions lords of all? 
Are they even lords of themselves? Do they not everywher 
see—even in their own hearts—shoots innumerable pus 
through the ground? They have blasted trees under whid 
humanity had sheltered—trees which bear beautiful names 
like justice, pity, freedom, brotherhood ; and, when the dey 
astation seems complete, the old forest begins with irre 
sistible vitality to grow again in the blood-stained soil. |; 
is no miracle; just the ordinary manifestation of God’ 
strength, the commonplace resurrection of righteousness 
We had prayed for a miracle: that the trees should have 
been spared when the fires of evil were consuming the 
forest. The law remained unbroken 
the law which we cannot explain, which has decreed that 
righteousness is increased by pain and suffering, that de. 


It was not granted. 


struction is the penalty of sin, and that every stage of man’s 
growth to the stature of God is marked by a resurrection 
to newness of life. 


PROGRESS THROUGH PAIN 


A miracle on Good Friday, some supernatural interven- 
tion, would have emptied the crucifixion of its meaning and 
Jesus crying, “My God, My God, why 
hast thou forsaken me?” attracts men, teaches them, inspires 
them. His cry shows that he shared the anguish and despair 
that comes to all good men at times. 


redemptive value. 


He, with his perfect 
goodness, “bore our griefs and carried our sorrows” ; and in 
so doing he taught us that the battle of right against wrong 
is worth while, and that the suffering of the righteous is 
gift which God needs and blesses. Human progress comes 
through pain; through thought that exhausts the body 
through doubts that weaken and strain us; through division: 
that estrange us from our friends; through campaigns that 
seem endless and fruitless; through agonies of spirit and 
flesh that we dare not describe; through apparently ruinow 
losses ; through the waste of good men and true, beautifu 
in their lives. 

But the Lord rises from the tomb, immortal, majesticall 
victorious over the evil that had apparently encompassed 
his ruin. So, too, the divine impulses in humanity aris 
the stronger after tragic conflicts which seemed their ruin 
Out of despair comes hope. The bitter is made swett 
Men’s understanding becomes clearer. Their perception i 
sharpened. They see how evil calls evil to its defense ; how 
wrong acts and principles, tolerated because they seemed 
to be the necessary consequences of practical life, grow 
fatally destructive. As men reflect upon the miseries 
through which they and theirs have passed, desire is putt 
fied. An unwonted sincerity directs their thoughts. Ne* 
ideas, creative and compelling, arise and spread. The awak 
ening may at first be dangerous; let us admit it. It ma 
make men impatient, headstrong in their haste to fashion 
a better world. But, because the sight and memory of su! 
fering evoke tenderness, pity and love, these ties whic 
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hind men together preserve or soon rescue society from the 
Men see that justice wields a two-edged sword as it both 
gives and withholds. They learn that liberty is not license ; 
that freedom is impossible without willing service. Perhaps 
they do not consciously formulate these truths to them- 
selves. But the sense of what others have given for them, 
of what they themselves have suffered through the evil in 
the world, enriches their understanding. Their sympathies 
grow wider and deeper as the loving sacrifice of the past 
stands clear in the landscape of memory. Their hearts burn 
within them. 


THE EMMAUS WAY 


Is not the story of the two disciples on the way to 
Emmaus a symbol of this re-birth after sorrow and disap- 
pointment ? The crucifixion had seemed the end of the glory 
of their lives. They were going from Jerusalem, sad at 
heart, to face a future made but the more empty by mem- 
ries of the lost leader. Like two ships battered by storm 
and tempest, after a greatly adventurous voyage, they were 
creeping silently to the home-port of some Galilean village, 
whence they had set out with high hopes three years before. 
\nd a wayfarer drew near and went with them. As they 
talked with this traveler unknown the gray seemed to pass 
from their sky. The sun shone, fitfully at first, yet ever 
more splendidly. It was like the coming of spring when 
winter passes away. Green shoots from the ground, buds 
on the trees, birds singing after silence, a something in- 
expressibly vital was with them. The winter of desolation 
vanished. God’s power to make all things new revealed 
All they had learned from Jesus began to surge 
through their souls with rich vitality, as in spring-time the 
sap climbs from the root to every twig of a healthy tree. 
rhe dead Master, nailed to the cross, pierced by the spear, 
buried as millions before him had been buried, a lost leader 
i humanity to be forgotten like most of the prophets be- 
iore him, seemed to live again. They were fired by the 
enthusiasm which his presence had kindled. “Did not our 
heart burn within us while he talked with us by the way?” 
So they questioned one another afterwards; when the risen 
Lord had made his presence certain, and they knew that the 
living Christ would be with them always even unto the end 
if the world. 


itself. 


BUILDING ANEW 


>o it is after every Good Friday, in every Eastertide in 
the history of humanity. The divine that is within us rises 
trom the dead. The glory of the resurrection hope comes 
anew to The power of the eternal life of the Spirit 
Men feel the promise and the swift sustain- 
ing splendor of the presence of God. Once more, uncon- 
quered and unconquerable, they begin to rebuild the walls 
of the city of God. The foundations are firmer than of 
the plan more spacious, the builders more earnest and 
skilful. Many a square-cut stone of the old city can be 
used again. The loving labor of the past is not wholly 


men. 
breaks forth. 


wasted, 


In fact, there is another city, a heavenly counter- 
part, where none of that labor worth the keeping has been 
lost. Let us today, however, think of the earthly city that 
has been rent and marred and yet shall rise again. The 
‘esson which we draw from our remembrance that Good 
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Friday was followed by Easter morning is that beneath 
waste and loss, the pain and sorrow that mar all human life, 
lies rich promise—the fruition of the pain of those who 
suffer in God’s service. 


THE MYSTERY OF SUFFERING 


I wish that I could see why such suffering must be, why 
man’s progress comes through pain. Why should God, 
when he was made flesh and dwelt among us, have had thus 
to suffer and to die? Why should the whole world be forced 
to groan and travail for redemption? The question is in- 
soluble. We may ask it every time we see a crucifix, and 
at the thousandth time of asking the riddle remains un- 
answered. The fact remains. Sin can only be conquered 
by suffering. In pain righteousness is strengthened. When 
the prophets are stoned their message gains power. When 
good men are destroyed because of their goodness they has- 
ten the coming of the kingdom of God. It is the law; and 
to it Christ was obedient, obedient unto death, even the 
death of the cross. 


FINAL VINDICATION 


We too must accept the law and by our own struggles 
pay our share of the price of redemption. In so doing we 
help others and lessen the price that the good among us pay. 
3y so much the more as men thus act they diminish the 
total suffering in the world which is due to human sin. If 
each man would loyally bear his own burden of spiritual 
travail, the cost of the world’s redemption would be easily 
borne. As things are, for sin and folly, moral blindness 
and weakness, the best men have to pay. These have their 
reward, for the good that they do is eternal and gives them 
everlasting life with Christ. The others who thwart their 
work—they, too, will have the reward that they deserve. 
Sometimes in this life their sins destroy them. Judas, who 
betrayed the Lord, destroyed himself. More often such 
men, agents of evil though their actions prove them, meet 
on earth no fate proportionate to their guilt. We see here 
below but the first act of the drama of sin and its punish- 
ment. It ends—so far as we know—with Pilate dying in 
stately exile. No trustworthy record leads us to doubt that 
the high priest Annas passed his closing years in dignity 
and comfort, resourcefully maintaining the great position 
of a wealthy Sadducean aristocrat. 

These men seemed to escape the doom they had so richly 
deserved. And throughout human history we can see a like 
guilty freedom, the seeming failure of God’s vengeance. 
The wicked flourish; the evil that they do lives after them, 
befouling the world, corrupting and degrading those who 
admire their deeds and seek to profit by their example. 
God seems helpless as the more evil of his creatures gain 
honor, dominion and praise by ensnaring others to the 
devil’s service. Yet all the while God gives his peace to 
those who seek to do his will. They already enjoy eternal 
life in their certainty that his presence is with them, his 
love shielding them. For them the resurrection is the cer- 
tain gateway to life made perfect. To the others death is 
the king of terrors, for behind the gatehouse lies the judg- 
ment hall. The sting of death is sin; the grave wins a final 
victory over those who have despised righteousness, for 
God is immutably righteous and just. 





Women of Passaic 


By Winifred L. Chappell 


VERY OBSERVER of the present strike in Passaic 

and the neighboring textile towns notices and com- 

ments on the women. Not the girls who flutter in 
and out of strike headquarters, busily helping with the dis- 
tribution of relief funds, or bantering with the young men 
strikers—like other girls the world around. These would 
admit probably that they are “getting a kick” out of the sit- 
uation. Picket lines broken—only temporarily broken ; they 
quickly form again—by the swinging clubs of policemen, 
some of which come down on strikers’ heads—bandaged 
heads are in evidence nowadays around Passaic—tear 
bombs, streams of cold water from hose-nozzles, nights in 
jail, sheriffs reading the riot act, scenes of arrest of their 
fellows and of the adventurous persons who come over 
from New York to help, some of the halls closed now, and 
deputies galore about the streets—there is not the slightest 
doubt that the youth and the youngsters of Passaic and 
Garfield and Clifton are getting thrills out of things like 
these. The gaiety of the singing picket lines is not feigned 
where youth is concerned. The terrorisms are not pleasant 
\o experience, but they are great to talk about afterward! 


PEASANT TYPES 


But what of the women—mothers of children—some of 
them leading kiddies by the hand or even trundling baby- 
carriages in the picket line; middle-aged women; elderly 
women? They are of the European peasant type; many 
of them must within the decade have changed their old 
country life for the textile mills of New Jersey. So ob- 
viously they are not the sort who would be class-conscious. 
Yet so very obviously they are becoming class-conscious. 
Their faces attract one in the strike meetings, more than 
the faces of the girls who flutter in and out of the halls, 
or the young men who stand on the side lines; more even 
than the faces of the middle-aged men, peasants also from 
the fields of Europe, husbands of the women. 

No word escapes these listening women. One of the 
speakers is asking a question and answering it. “When the 
bosses wanted to cut your wages, did they talk it over with 
you? No, they put up a sign saying that wages would be 
reduced.” Peasant woman looks at neighbor peasant woman 
nodding vigorously, and receives a vigorous nod in return. 
“Why yes, that is the way it was,” the nods say. Says the 
speaker, “I see by the paper that Mr. Forstmann (of the 
Forstmann & Huffmann company, one of the largest of 
the mills) has just returned with his family from a trip 
abroad. Who earned the money for them to travel abroad? 
While they were traveling, you were working in the mills 
for long hours, and getting far less than enough to feed your 
children. The women had to go to work at nights. You 
women work and earn the money for Mr. Forstmann to 
travel.” It is concrete. It answers the purpose better than 
statistics—though devastating statistics are on record. The 
women understand it. They look at each other with dawn- 
img comprehension of something they had not thought of 
before. They grow class-conscious. 

There is something of religious atmosphere in the meet- 
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ings. It reminds a Methodist observer of a revival meeting. 
An elderly man with saintly face is pleading with the 
strikers to join the new union. “If there is a single person 
in this house who is not a member of the union, let him not 
go to sleep tonight until he has taken out membership,” 
[“. . . Who is not a Christian. . . till he has made his 
peace with God.” With such slight paraphrasing might this 
be made into the language of evangelism.] “And when all 
the terror and sacrifice is over, when the last policeman’s 
club has fallen on your heads, then with decent wages and 
an organization to speak for you—” [In just such tone 
did the old revivalist picture the good time to come, when 
the faithful saint, with temptations overcome, should pass 
from the church militant to the church triumphant! ] 

When a speaker makes reference to the arrest of Albert 
Weisbord, the young Harvard law school man who has or- 
ganized the United Front committee, and is leading the 
strike, the women respond with exactly the same sort of 
maternal interest touched with reverence that many a 
mother in Israel has shown for a young preacher. One of 
the women has a message. She finds her way to the plat- 
form and asks the privilege of speaking. She is middle. 
aged, heavy set. Her face is aglow. What she has to say 
she puts into three sentences and retires amid vigorous ap- 
plause: “I saw Mr. Weisbord in jail. He sends you his 
love. He say tell you to hold fast.” 


THE PART OF THE CHURCH 


It is when the meetings become most intense that one be- 
comes most aware of the women. Someone reports that a 
striker was viciously beaten by the police and died from 
the blows—the sort of rumor that gains easy credence in 
the tense strike atmosphere. Through the woman part of 
the audience ripples the tch! tch! tch! with which women 
through the ages have expressed sympathetic horror. A 
speaker ventures to turn his criticism on the Catholic church. 
“Over in Garfield the halls have been closed. Someone 
asked the priest for the church house and he refused. He, 
a priest, sided with the bosses. Why should he side with 
the bosses? The priest belongs with the oppressed people. 
If priests refuse the church houses, use them anyway. Who 
pays to support the church? You do.” It is an audacious 
thing to say. How will these peasant women, the very back- 
bone of the church, respond? They waver a minute. They 
seek support in each other’s eyes and in the eyes of the 
men. Their old religious emotions are struggling with their 
new emotions of group solidarity, of class consciousness. 
But the young men on the side lines are leading with the 
hand-clapping ; presently the women join the applause. 

So is it with their Americanism. America, they must 
have been taught, is the land of the free. Their communist 
leaders, but no less the speakers from outside—socialists, 
trade union folk, students from theological seminaries, 
preachers, are helping them to see that when the constitu- 
tional rights of freedom of assembly, including picketing, 
collide with intrenched business interests, the former, a 
Walter Rauschenbusch once put it, “go down with sicken- 
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ing regularity.” The speakers, though, would talk against 
the tide as far as the women are concerned but for the fact 
that those women have seen in action fire-hose and tear 
bombs and police clubs; that they have seen terrorized 
neighbors fleeing—have themselves joined in the flight— 
»< officers on motorcycles have ridden into the picket lines. 


THEY STICK! 


When, in 1920, the Consumers league investigators in- 
terviewed one hundred night-working women of Passaic, 
picked after the manner of statistical sampling, they re- 
ported: “Take almost any house in the non-resident sec- 
tion, knock at almost any door, and you will find a weary, 
tousled woman, half-dressed, doing her housework, or try- 
ing to snatch an hour or two of sleep after her long night 
of work in the mill.” Much water has gone under the 
bridge that spans the stream of American industrial life 
» these six years. But the women of Passaic and the other 
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textile towns still work at night, and by day care for babies 
and get meals and wash and mend clothes, snatching sleep 
as they can. But it is not chiefly pity that one feels as one 
looks into their faces. Chiefly one feels admiration. For 
when their families needed much more than their men’s 
wages provided, they themselves went into the mills—and 
they chose night work instead of day work, because their 
families needed them by day. And they have not been done 
to death by this cruel experience of double work. They 
have sufficient spunk left so that when in January a ten 
per cent cut of wages already unendurably small was an- 
nounced, they walked out of the mills with their men and 
their young folk. For three months now they have been 
living on meagre strike funds. And their spirits are still 
undaunted. Go back to work? Not a bit of it. Not till 
everybody goes. “Me no scab,” they say. “Solidarity for- 
ever” is the new battle-cry not only of the vigorous and 
spirited youth but of the working women of Passaic. 


Russia’s Dark Heritage 


By John R. Voris 


demned in Russia are not inherent in sovietism, or 

even in communism. What have these evils been? 
Physical brutalities; the murder of thousands; the expul- 
sion or the crushing of the aristocracy and the intelligentsia ; 
tuelties toward priests, the church, and the religiously- 
minded ; the inhuman attitude toward the opponents of the 
present form of government; the stifling of free speech, 
and the free press; imprisonment upon a mere pretext; the 
nefarious work of the cheka, or secret service; the promo- 
tion of militarism; dictatorship by the few; political pater- 
nalism, involving control of the individual as well as the 
mass. These are the iniquities that have aroused our wrath. 
lt is true that some people interested in international prob- 
lems have been more aroused by Russia’s attitude toward 
her international obligations, toward property rights and 
toward the fomentation of world revolution through the 
third internationale. But in general the popular feeling of 
bitterness toward bolshevism has grown out of these more 
personal offenses. For my part I join in the popular resent- 
ment. I say so quickly and frankly, lest I be misunder- 
stood on either side. I have no plea for these evils. Inso- 
far as they are true—they are greatly exaggerated—they are 
indefensible. But they are explainable. They can be ex- 
plained by one sentence: Institutionalized evil tends to 
ve whatever the form of political organization may be. 


i OF THE THINGS which we have con- 


HANG-OVERS FROM THE ROMANOFFS 


Russia has changed hands politically. Presumably she 
has completely changed from old ways to new, and some of 
us do not like the new. But though Russia has changed 
hands, she is in many ways the same. The weaknesses 
and vicious characteristics against which we protest do 


hot necessarily belong to the present regime. They are 
hang-overs from the past. They were in their full glory 


under the Romanoffs. One might say that the trouble with 
the revolution is that it has not been revolutionary enough. 
Evils which were parasites on the old order have trans- 
ferred themselves to the new, and there they feed with 
equal avidity. And the curious thing is that neither the 
communist leaders who so hate everything coming from the 
old Russia, nor those of other nations who hate all that 
there is in the new Russia, seem to realize that these evils 
belong to the old Russia and are not inherent in the new. 

I had the good fortune to be at Tiflis at the time of the 
meeting of the all-Russian soviet executive committee in 
March of last year. Few Americans have attended one 
of the meetings of this most important committee of the 
Russian proletariat. In fact, comparatively few nationals 
other than Russians have attended them. For four days I 
had the chance to study this meeting, being favored, along 
with four other American relief workers—as a gesture of 
appreciation of American philanthropy—with the use of a 
box in the opera house where the meeting was held. In 
this way I had an unusual opportunity to check the obser- 
vations of my previous journeys to Russia and Transcau- 
casia, as well as of that constant study of conditions which I 
must make through the eyes of the most important foreign 
organization in Russian Transcaucasia, the American Near 
East relief. And so, while I do not pretend to be an author- 
ity on Russia, I do have some fresh, first-hand impres- 
sions which may at this time be of interest to Americans, 
somewhat as were the impressions given in a series of arti- 
cles contributed to The Christian Century five years ago. 


AS RUSSIA WAS—-AND IS 


One need only recall the stir caused by the George Ken- 
nan articles, disclosing the brutalities of the old Russian 
regime, to see that there is little new in the cruelties of the 
past six years of Russian history. The swift descent by 
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night of officers upon a helpless and unsuspecting victim; 
his disappearance ; the banishment of offenders against the 
government to Siberian prison camps; the creation of a 
spirit of morbid suspicion and fear everywhere among the 
workers and students—these were the older days under the 
aristocracy. The secret service dominated every phase of 
life. The story has been told, luridly, morbidly, at great 
length, by the Russian novelists. Nothing that has been 
done under the bolshevists during the past six or seven 
years has equalled in intensity and in extent the cruel suf- 
ferings of the two decades that preceded their period. 
Siberian prison camps did not furnish political offenders 
during those old days with any such environment as the 
prosperous members of the aristocracy have enjoyed in 
Paris and Vienna, and surely the exiles in Siberia suffered 
fully as much as even the most unfortunate of the exiles in 
Constantinople, Vienna and Paris. It is right for us to 
sympathize with the sufferers from present-day bolshevism, 
but without doubt their woes equal no more than a tithe of 
what went on before. 

The cheka of today is simply the old czarist secret service. 
A power within a power; a power above the ordinary 
courts, with unchallenged authority; with quick and often 
Sinister, coming unbidden, unsurmised, 
at night or midday. No appeals. The 
methods of yesterday, used against suspected adherents of 


final movements. 
No explanations. 


a possible revolution against czarist tyranny, are in tyran- 
nical force today against possible, or surmised, revolt 
against the present regime. One who is suspected does not 
The accusation may be 
simply the fruit of petty spite, or the rumor of a man’s 
complicity in a counter-plot may not be supported by the 
slightest proof. This dread hand of force that is higher 


have a chance to explain himself. 


and stronger than law, moving with the rapidity and vio- 
lence of lightning, casts a pall of fear over all who might 
even remotely be considered as having reason to despise 
And this sense of fear that 
now rests on those who have differed from the present 
party in power is just that same fear which formerly hung 


or fear the governing group. 


over the radical leaders and the proletariat. I do not know, 
but I would not be surprised if it were created not only by 
the same methods as of old, but by the same men who were 
in general charge under the old regime. 


SIX OF ONE; HALF DOZEN OF OTHER 


I suppose one must admit that the loss of life under the 
present regime has been stupendous, when one takes into 
account not only the executions but also the deaths caused 
by deportations and by famines. It is, however, a moot 
question as to whether the famines can be laid to the door 
of the present government, and the total loss of life is small 
compared with the exaggerated statements about it. Prob- 
ably it is not so great by any means as under the Roman- 
offs. But having said that, nevertheless, the sufferings, 
death and terror have been ghastly, and one does not ex- 
cuse. There is no excuse. But both the spirit and the method 
are inherited. In the past there was espionage and brutality 
on the one hand, and conspiracy and fear on the other; in 
the past, deportation to Siberia without trial on the part of 
the aristocratic bureaucracy, and strikes, radicalism and an- 
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archistic plots on the part of the revolutionary-minded. To. 
day, the same, with the tables turned. It is Europe, not 
Siberia; the artists, capitalists, managers, engineers, pro- 
fessors, aristocrats, instead of the radical students and 
workers. It is six of one and half a dozen of the other. 

Then, too, the red army is a heritage out of the past, 
The czar loved and emphasized his army. Nothing was too 
good for it. Its barracks were all over Russia and down 
into Transcaucasia to the Persian border. It was for the 
army that bridges and railroads were built. The great bar- 
racks occupied by the American Near East relief at Alex. 
andropol in Armenia, now housing ten thousand children 
and capable of housing ten thousand more, were built by the 
czar for his troops. And now the red army is just a throw- 
back into the old regime, plus the dash, vigor, and intense 
loyalty of the new. 

Enormous importance is given to the troops. But this 
does not mean that Russia has suddenly become a militar- 
istic nation. It is a hang-over as truly as the English horse 
guards are part of the brilliant military past of old Eng- 
land. The horse guards remain largely a symbol; the red 
army is very much of a reality. But it, too, is a symbol—a 
symbol of centralization of power. I believe that with all 
of the present reputed prowess of the red army, Russia is 
today far less of a militaristic nation than she was before. 


CHURCH PERSECUTION 


Or take even the question of the persecution of the 
church. This to a certain extent grows out of atheistic 
communism, and therefore is not so clearly in the class of 
inherited evils. For assuredly the czar did not persecute 
the Christian church. But there is much to show that even 
this evil of the present regime comes from the past. It is 
not merely the fact that the old state persecuted the Jewish 
church, and therefore taught a Jewish-led government how 
similarly to terrorize the Christian church. One dares say 
that all of the cruelties practiced against the orthodox 
church during the past few years, against which the Chris- 
tian world has justifiably raised an indignant protest, are 
small compared with the inhumanities of the pogroms in- 
cited by the state-controlled church during the past cen- 
tury. 

This is important enough. And yet of far greater signifi- 
cance is the fact that always in Russia, state and religion 
have been allied. There has been no technique for the sep- 
aration of state and church. Therefore, when the present 
communistic regime, eager in its avowed atheism, tackled 
the problem, it took its methods from out of the past, and 
simply tied up atheism, which became the state religion, with 
the government, and the government, as the agent of this 
state religion, very logically began to crush the old church 
of the capitalistic and aristocratic regime, to make place 
for the new religion of atheism. That this method of perse- 
cution was more injurious to the government than to the 
church it is not my purpose to show here, nor that the gov- 
ernment has had to moderate its attitude. I am simply 
pointing out that this was learned from the “religiously- 
minded” aristocracy of the old order, and is not a child of 
sovietism. 

And now we come to the most outstanding political evil 
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in the present Russian system: the concentration of power 
in the hands of the few; the dictatorship of the proletariat. 
Russia was in the hands of a powerful bureaucracy under 
the czarist rule. The czar himself was more or less of a 
fgurehead. In this aristocratic bureaucracy, entrenched in 
creat possessions, part of the intelligentsia, the army, the 
church, and, to a small extent, the business men, the cap- 
italists, were represented. It was government by a powerful 
few who kept their power by force, through the use of the 
courts, army, secret service, intrigue, imprisonment, death 
and deportation. All the agents of the government united in 
this program. The office-holders kept their positions year in 
and year out. Turn the picture around and you have a view 
of the situation today. Instead of the old bureaucrats there 
Their sin is no greater than the old. In- 
jeed, one wonders how many of the older office-holders re- 
main in power today, flunkeys then and now, and furnish- 
ing the methodology of the new government. Things have 
run on so nearly as of old. At any rate, the present lead- 
ers are following the forms set by their hated predecessors. 

In a way, too, this trend is indicative of several common 
psychological elements. It shows how hard it is for real 
change to be made. We humans have so little imagination. 
We simply follow the old fashion under new names. In 
Russia the present regime has appeared decked almost ex- 
actly in the clothes of the old order. Now they call it “the 
lictatorship of the proletariat.” And so it is. But a dic- 
tatorship is a dictatorship, whatever the name. If it was 
rightly called vicious under an aristocracy, it can as justi- 
fiably be called vicious under a proletariat. And the other 
They who rule now, hated the old. They 
sincerely flatter it by copying its worst methods. 

I really do not believe the present regime is as sordid, 
mercenary and self-seeking as the old. Its agents have not 
feathered their nests as in the past. As a small phase of this 
political organization, one sees party henchmen in the fat- 
test and best jobs. This was true in the past; it is true now. 
But it is not essentially different from small-party methods 


are new ones. 


way round. 
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anywhere in the world in this respect. I believe the pres- 
ent leaders, big and small—and some are very small—are 
less materialistic, less grasping, less grafting than average 
office-holders in countries in which there is shifting senti- 
ment and in which they try to ‘get theirs while the getting’s 
good.” That is, while the principle of the past regime car- 
ries over, the way of doing a thing is not so bad as it used 
to be. 


THOUGHTS ROUSED BY RUSSIA 


So one, looking at Russia as she is today under the 
soviets, is likely to have two thoughts. The first is regret 
that the revolution could not have done a thorough piece of 
work and cleansed the present from all the faults of the 
past; that it might have sinned merely its own sins, which 
would be sufficient for the day, and not had to bear as well 
the sins of the past. The second thought applies to our- 
selves. Why is it, since the sins of present-day Russia are 
so nearly the sins of the past, sins to a greater or less degree 
common to many countries for which we have a high po- 
litical and commercial regard, that Russia should be singled 
out to be condemned above all others?» Turkey is under a 
dictatorship, yet many voices in Washington as well as else- 
where are lifted for her. Persia is under a military dic- 
tatorship, as she wends her way upward. Greece is not far 
from one, and as for Italy! Is it true that we hate Russia’s 
sins the more because they are espoused by a proletariat than 
we would if they were the policies of a conservative, orderly, 
capitalistic dictatorship ? 

But I would modify the implied answer to that question 
by saying this: I really believe normal Americans hate 
the thing I have pictured as hang-over sins, wherever they 
see them. However, they feel a sense of inhibition in ex- 
pressing their feelings of indignation under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, lest they jam the machinery of friendly govern- 
mental relations. But with Russia,—well, Russia is an 
Ishmaelite anyway, and so can be made the scapegoat for 
our condemnation of all such sins. 


British Table Talk 


London, April 13. 

Everyone plays all day in vast 

gardens. Everyone is happy. . . In Mape the taxis 

stay on the pavement and leave the road for the children. 
When you buy a picture book you pay a penny and the book- 
seller gives you a hundred thousand pennies change.” 
Mape was the country or the universe which Pose 
coise, a little French girl, invented when the world was 
unfriendly; and with the account of this for preface 
M. André Maurois takes his readers into his studies of the realm 
of the imagination. “It is the privilege of great artists to create 
a world as essential as the real one to those who have known it.” 
In the first circle of Mape we read of Goethe and The Sorrows of 
the Young Werther; this is called the Creator. In the second, 
which is called the Reader, we are told the story of a youth 
whose whole life was changed by one simple act of a character 
ina story by Balzac. Faith and passion may bring order into 
the mind, but for some men it is the imaginary world of fiction 
which gives a framework to their lives. So it was with the youth 
who acted as one of Balzac’s characters, who was in a similar 


“| N MAPE it never rains. 


Mape 


situation, had acted. In the third circle we are introduced to 
Mrs. Siddons, the interpreter. We are shown the place of the 
world of imagination as it crossed for this great actress the realm 
of the more substantial things. When her daughter died, Mrs. 
Siddons was prostrated with grief. It was in acting the part of 
Constance in King John she was able to give utterance to her 
love, her horror and her despair. “At last her grief took form; 
it was exorcised by poetry, released by rhythm, made manifest 
by beauty.” Mape is a short book; no one who cares for litera- 
ture will regret buying it. The author has been known for 
“Ariel,” a Shelley romance. This later study will win for him 
other grateful readers; he is happy in his translator, who has 
given to the readers of English a book which could scarcely be 
taken for a translation. 
* > > 

May Meetings 

A story was written some years ago concerning a man who 
spent his brief holiday every year in attending May meetings. 
He became a well-known figure at the annual assemblies of 
missionary and other societies, and achieved even a mild and 
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secondary reputation. Such a fan would not lack for variety in 
these months, for though they are called May meetings they be- 
gin in April and end in July. He might be Romanist or protest- 
ant, Anglican or free; he might be a Gea-planarian or simply a 
Deep-breather, or he might be nothing-in-particular, so far as 
his religious faith was concerned, but with a devotion to some 
philanthropy; whatever might be his taste, he could satisfy it on 
the months in which anniversaries are held in London. On May 1 
such an enthusiast might hear Dr. Waggett preach at St. Mat- 
thew’s, Westminster, for the church of England women’s help; 
at 3 he could attend the Wesleyan Methodist missionary (chil- 
dren’s meeting); at 6 he could proceed to the Commercial Trav- 
elers’ Christian association, and end with another visit to the 
Methodist Missionary society. As the days of May proceed the 
list grows longer. On one day, the 6th, there are these: Nurses’ 
Missionary league, Church Missions to Jews, British-Israel 
World federation, Church Pastoral aid, Dr. Barnardo’s homes, 
Sovereign Grace union, the Church army, National Sunday 
School union, the National Temperance league. It will be seen 
how many and varied are the groups which meet at this season; 
and it would be a dull imagination which did not see in all these 
assemblies a wealth of devotion and love, which is poured out 
at the feet of the divine Lord. 


The Teachers of 
Mussolini 

There was a feeling of horror abroad when it was discovered 
that Mussolini had been attacked by a British subject. Happily, 
no harm was wrought and Miss Violet Gibson, who fired the 
shot, was plainly demented. There are many among us, who 
distrust fascism as a political alternative to parliamentary gov- 
ernment, but there is no one who thinks that the method of 
assassination is anything but a cowardly and futile method of 
dealing with a political leader, whatever his views may be. Un- 
happily the attempt upon the duce withheld attention from the 
death of Amendola, himself a victim of fascist violence. In an 
extremely valuable article in the Sunday Times of April 11 there 
was the report of an interview with Mussolini. In it he describes 
who the masters were from whom he had learned his political 
theories. They were chiefly three. Nietzsche, by whom he was 
enchanted when he was twenty, strengthened his anti-demo- 
cratic views. Sorel, the prophet of syndicalism, by his rugged 
views on revolutionary tactics contributed most decisively to the 
forming of the discipline, the energy and the power of the fascist 
cohorts. But the third of these teachers it would be hard to 
conjecture; my American readers will be a little startled to learn 
that it was William James. The pragmatism of this philosopher 
was taken by the young Italian to mean that “an action should 
be judged rather by its results than by its doctrinary basis.” He 
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learned of James, he said, “that faith in action, that ardent wij] 
to live and fight, to which fascism owes a great part of its suc. 
cess.” All the world knows how the theories of Rousseau took 
flesh, but it will come as a surprise to learn that the pragmatist 
philosophy has borne fruit in the Italian experiment. The phil- 
osophy of Karl Marx, at one time a refugee in London, inspired 
the soviet régime. Nietzsche, Sorel, and William James—, 
strangely assorted trio—inspired the other revolt against democ- 
racy known as fascism. 
* * ® 

And So Forth 

“It often strikes me,” said the prime minister, opening the 
optical convention in London, “that few of us realize the extent 
to which our daily life in the age in which we live is directed 
and facilitated by various branches of science. We are apt to 
take things for granted, and the phrase, ‘We press the button and 
somebody else does the rest,’ might be taken almost as the text 
of the century.” . On another occasion Mr. Philip Kerr, in 
speaking of “The Moral Factor in Education” used words which 
deserved to be heeded by all who are concerned with education: 
“The new testament declared, in effect, that real education was 
concerned with things of the spirit, and that instruction in the 
moral law was essential. To a steadily increasing extent that 
moral instruction was being left out of public educational sys- 
tems in modern times. Science did not deal with moral cate- 
gories, or with conscience or right and wrong. If they looked 
over the whole field of educational activity they found grounds 
for great apprehension, as well as for enthusiastic hope. Every- 
where there was a passion for education, but much of it was di- 
vorced from that moral teaching without which the immense 
powers given by civilization to modern man would certainly be 
used for malignant and destructive ends.” The supreme problem 
before us is to see to it that the spiritual treasures are not aban- 
doned in these days when science offers so many, and so brilliant 
gifts. ...As I write there is no definite news of the reply 
which the miners are to make today to the mine-owners. The 
prospects are not bright. The miners appear to be firm in their 
refusal to allow of any reduction in wages, and the conditions of 
the trade as it is today, do not admit of the present expenses in 
working. The only way out of the difficulty would be for the 
subsidy to be paid for a still longer period, but the country will 
not consent to that. The one hope appears to be in the mediation 
of the whole body of trade unions, acting through their execu- 
tive; certainly these unions do not want an industrial crisis, and 
will do their best to avert it. Mr. Wilson Midgley, the 
American correspondent of the Daily News gives an interesting 
account of the United States Daily. It is, he admits, the perfect 
newspaper; but he asks the question whether it will find enough 
of that rare creature, the perfect reader. 

Epwarp S8ILLITO. 


The Book for the Week 


Religious Experience and Scientific 


Method 


Henry Nelson Wieman makes in REvicious ExPERIENCE AND 

Screntiric MetHop (Macmillan, $2.25) to the understanding 
of religion and its orientation in the world of intelligence, that one 
is tempted to acclaim him as a wise man from the west. The 
author is professor of philosophy in Occidental college, near Los 
Angeles. I found myself marking so many passages that the 
marks came to have no more emphasis than italics would if a 
whole book were printed in italics. The familiar method of rec- 
onciling the apparent conflict between science and religion by 
the delimitation of the frontier between them, giving to each its 
separate area into which the other cannot intrude, is a proced- 


Si WORTHFUL and significant is the contribution which 


ure which has merit as compared with the older method of un- 
restricted warfare between the two, but it breaks down when one 
comes to apply it to specific details. There is too much terti- 
tory in which each claimant has obvious rights. The problem 
can be solved only by a more critical examination of the signifi- 
cance of both religion and science. Avoiding the easy platitudes 
which beset the writer in this field, Professor Wieman divides 
his treatment into three sections: Why religion needs science; 
Why science needs religion; and, The nature and function of 
religion. 

The type of experience which furnishes the basis of religion is 
as real as that which the scientist gets in the laboratory, though 
more complex and more difficult of interpretation. Neither of 
them, in its immediate and raw form, is knowledge. Direct ex 
perience does not give religious knowledge on the one hand of 
scientific knowledge on the other. Both forms of experience givt 
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materials for knowledge, and both must be worked upon by 
scientific method before there can be any resultant knowledge of 
either God or the world. Mysticism, considered as a direct ex- 
perience but not as direct knowledge, is basic to religion. “There 
are times when men, with a partial suspension of the thought 
processes, become aquiver with the vast fulness of sensuous ex- 
perience that rains down upon them. This is the mystic state. 
It is not a thinking state; it is merely a form of immediate ex- 
perience. It cannot yield knowledge until it is correctly inter- 
preted. Its true meaning must be brought to light by intellectual 
processes which are not mystical.” Such mystical experience 
may come in the crises of life, or under the influence of moving 
aspects of nature, or through the conventional methods of wor- 
ship, or in moments of quiet meditation, or through the sense of 
human comradeship, or in still other ways. 

Knowledge of God is not a special kind of knowledge, depend- 
ent upon some special sense or faculty. There are certain dis- 
tinctive kinds of experience which provide the data that may 
lead to knowledge of God if properly interpreted, as there are 
other kinds of experience which may lead to a knowledge of 
botany, but in both cases the experience comes in terms of the 
senses, and in neither does it give knowledge without a further 
intellectual process. Consequently, knowledge of God must be 
subjected to scientific method. An adequate method for this pur- 
pose has not yet been developed. The more complex the mate- 
rial, the later does an adequate science develop. Physics came 
before psychology; sociology still later; we are working toward 
a scientific theology. Meanwhile, men may have a working ac- 
quaintance with God, as they had with matter and mind and 
society before fully articulated scientific knowledge was attained. 
With this preliminary, we see what the author means by the 
statement that “God is not a logico-mathematical entity. He is 
an object of sense-experience.” For religious experience is as 
real as any other kind; every experience, even hallucination, is an 
experience of something; and no experience gives knowledge 
until it is interpreted. 

In approaching scientific knowledge of God we need; first, a 
clarification of that type of experience which can be called dis- 
tinctively religious; second, an analysis of that datum of exper- 
ience which signifies the object being experienced, i. e., God; and 
third, an inference concerning the nature of this object. The 
experience may come in any one or more of many ways, but 
without it we have no religion at all. No ideas about God can 
enhance the experience if we do not have the experience. “It is 
the neglect of religious experience as such which is our chief 
danger in this age of scientific method.” 

This point of view, as it appears to me, differs from that of 
sergson, which in some respects it resembles, in avoiding the 
identification of the immediate awareness of experience with a 
special kind of intuitive knowledge of ultimate reality—an epis- 
temological short-cut which produces more complications than 
it avoids and issues in a confused theory of knowledge from 
which no good can come. 

One particular section dealing with the service of science as 
4 corrective of religion in redeeming it from sentimentality and 
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from an illegitimate bondage to tradition is notable as a piece of 
clear thinking and excellent writing. Religion is constantly in 
danger of using words to evoke sentiments rather than to desig- 
nate objects. When a word begins to arouse a glow of senti- 
ment which attaches to the word itself and not to the object re- 
ferred to, it is time to hoist a danger signal. Consider such 
words as “the cross,” “the spirit of Christ,” “the blood,” “brother- 
hood,” “the social gospel.” In religious ceremonial the evoca- 
tive use of these and similar words has its legitimate place, but 
when something is to be explained or a program of action is to 
be formulated it is a hindrance. There are certain paragraphs 
on pages 48 to 59 which I could wish might be engrossed on 
parchment and hung in the study of every preacher who studies 
and in the common room of every theological seminary. 


Among the New Books 


ROBABLY if one could get a complete summary of the 

amount of money that has been lost through foolish invest- 
ments—not merely unwise ones or those which turned out badly 
through unforeseeable misfortune, but those that never had a 
sane chance of success—it would look like the grand total of the 
war debts of Europe. Tens of thousands of people work with 
diligence, save with scrimping care, and invest with the open- 
handed recklessness of an inebriated mariner. Some say that 
women are more careless and ignorant investors than men. I 
would not want to say that. But since a woman solely de- 
pendent upon the income from her investments is harder hit by a 
loss than an able-bodied man, she needs greater safety and a 
more conservative financial policy. A Woman anp Her Money, 
by Elizabeth Frazer (Doran, $1.50), tells what every woman 
ought to know about investments. 

William A. Vrooman’s Procresstve Curistianity (Macmillan, 
$2.50) is an exposition of the tenets of Roman Catholicism, tradi- 
tional protestant orthodoxy, evangelical liberalism, and unitarianism, 
from the standpoint of a morally earnest and spiritually minded 
Unitarian. It is, in the main, a good statement, based upon a 
thorough study of both the history of doctrine and present-day 
tendencies. The argument, implicit if not explicit, that liberals 
should all become Unitarians does not carry conviction to me. If 
the “effect of attempts to confine the religious opinions of men 
within theological boundaries has been a widespread alienation of 
the best minds from the Christian movement,” and “Christianity is 
not a creed to be believed but a life to be lived,” I do not see that 
the situation would be mended by substituting a new creed for an 
old one. A liberal church is not liberal enough unless it has room 
in it for theological conservatives. 

The Unitarian contribution to a sane liberalism has, nevertheless, 
been a very great one, and it is high time for evangelicals to slough 
off the ancient habit of feeling that they have brought an argument 
to a triumphant conclusion when they have said that some line of 
thought “ends in Unitarianism.” If unitarianism is not the haven 
of refuge for liberalism, neither will it serve in this generation as a 
theological bogie-man to frighten modernistic bad boys back into 
orthodoxy. Our Unrrarian Heritace, by Earl Morse Wilbur 
(Beacon Press, $2.00) is chiefly historical, beginning with the early 
development of Christian doctrine to and through the Nicene council, 
treating more fully of the anti-trinitarian movement in reformation 
days, and still more fully of the more recent developments in Eng- 
land and America. UNITARIAN THoUGHT, by Ephraim Emerton, 
(Macmillan, $1.00) is an exposition of unitarian thought and the- 
ology, re-issued now after being a standard work for fifteen years. 
The distinguished professor of church history at Harvard is cer- 
tainly as well qualified as any man alive to make a statement which 
will command the assent of those who are connected with that body. 
Tue Liserat Gospet (Beacon Press, ($2.00) is a selection from 
the writings of Channing chosen and topically arranged by Charles 
H. Lyttle. There glows in it the warmth and splendor of a great 
soul. Still bearing in mind Dr. Francis L. Patton's apprehension of 
materialism as the dangerous content of most systems other than 
his own, to which reference was made in the recent review of his 
“Fundamental Christianity,” one is interested to note in Channing 
a section on “the spirit of materialism our chief danger.” 

WInrrep Ernest GARRISON. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Interpreting Jesus’ Parables 


Epitor Tue Cruristian Century: 

SIR: Will you be kind enough to permit a suggestion to 
your correspondent who finds the two parables of Jesus not 
quite satisfactory? Let him read the chapter on the “Triumph 
of the Importunate Wish” in my little book, Industrial Influ- 
ence on the Psychology of Jesus. It has been out only a few 
months and has not yet been reviewed in your magazine, though 
I hope it may be before long. 

Professor Ward's mention of the parable of the virgins as 
used by Chinese anti-Christian propagandists also intrigued me. 
rhere is a significant and unobjectionable interpretation of this 
parable in my chapter on “Planning Control in Advance.” The 
cursing of the fig tree, which Professor Ward also mentions, is 
not treated in my book, but it is suggestive of a parable of un- 
deserved criticism and its blighting effect. 

The parable of the unjust steward offends many. A rational 
and significant interpretation may be found in the chapter on 
“Jesus’ Attitude Toward Current Belief” in the above men- 
tioned book. All of these parables describe psychological proc- 
esses involved in the development of highly ethical conduct. 
Hoping that you will either publish this letter or review my 
book (or both!), I remain, yours very respectfully, 

University of North Dakota Jesse H. Bono. 


Eprror THe Cyristian CENTURY: 
SIR: In answer to the question, “What Do These Parables 
Teach?” asked and commented on by H. Jeffery Smith, Los 
Angeles, Cal., in the issue of April 15, I would like to refer him 
to the explanation given by Dr. Rall in his book, “New Testa- 
ment History,” where he says (page 88) “Jesus’ argument is 
If such men, evil or unwilling, will yet give in the end, 
how much more will God hear us who is our gracious Father.” 
Chis interpretation seems to satisfy me, and I trust it will be 
suggestive at least to him. 
Watertown, N. Y. 


this: 


Harry WESTBROOK REED. 


Epitor Tue CuristTiAN CENTURY: 

SIR: I am not surprised that Mr. Smith finds two parables 
hard to understand. I am surprised that for all the other teach- 
ing of Jesus he seems to have a satisfactory explanation. Some 
of it is not easy for me. But 1 see no reason why any one 
should be bothered by the “Friend at Midnight” or the “Unjust 
Judge.” If, in circumstances so unfavorable as those of the man 
asking bread of one who does not acknowledge he is a friend, 
and being met with excuses of various kinds, success comes by 
persistence, how much more can one hope for success from a 
heavenly Father! If a man who is so much of a rascal that he 
can chuckle to himself about respecting neither God nor man 
yet will give justice to a helpless widow to get rid of her, don’t 
get discouraged because your calls for help are not answered at 
once. A father who will not give a stone for a loaf, or a serpent 
for a fish, or a scorpion for an egg, will not withhold without 
reason. We must not forget God is Father even when he seems 
to be something else. Sometimes circumstances do make him 
seem otherwise. 


McLean, IIl. Guy DeEwHIrRsH 


rpiToR THe CHRIsTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: With reference to Mr. H. Jeffery Smith’s letter in 
your issue of April 15, in which he sets forth the difficulty which 
ne experiences with the parable of the friend at midnight and the 
unjust judge, I would suggest that he apply the interpretative 
principle of irony. Jesus employed much more than the straight- 
forward declaratory method in his preaching. Instances of humor 
are found in the parable of the grafting steward, a much more 
difficult parable to understand according to the method of sober 
affirmation, by the way, than that of the unjust judge—and in 


the delicious bit of satire found in Luke 14, where he seriously 
recommends every invited guest to take the poorest seat at the 
table, so that he may be publicly invited to come up nearer the 
head, thus “having glory” in the presence of all that sit at meat 
Can anything be more delicately ironical? Let Mr. Smith see 
the twinkle in Jesus’ eye and hear the drawl in his voice as he 
speaks the parable about that grouchy friend at midnight and 
the surly judge, and see how quickly his hearers will leap to the 
conclusion that this sort of conduct is about as far removed 
from God as is the east from the west. 


San Dimas, Calif. SHELTON Bissett. 


Epitor THe Cristian CENTURY: 

SIR: Your correspondent who seems reduced to the necessity 
of throwing out the parables on importunate prayer or the divine 
wisdom of their author must have been recently exposed to 
book agents or bond salesmen. Persistency is one of the great 
virtues, even though annoying when tied up with some petty or 
selfish enterprise. But your persistent book agent may turn out 
to be a Beveridge or Garfield, your teasing child is likely to grow 
up to be the outstanding man among his brethren. Prayer js 
the key activity of Christ and his followers, and persistency is 
essential to its exercise. In the parables criticised two of the 
four characters are intentionally “contemptible.” If the rich 
neighbor, the unjust judge, can be moved, how much more our 
heavenly Father. Of the other two, the one who compels his 
rich neighbor to supply the hunger of a lost traveler is wholly 
admirable. He brought a blessing to both. The defrauded 
widow may not arouse our admiration, but she and the class she 
represents deserve our sympathy and pity rather than contempt 

Jesus didn’t come to reveal a “supreme intelligence.” If he 
had, his hearing would have been much more limited than it 
really was. He came to reveal infinite love. He doesn’t explain 
but declares the fact that our importunate prayer moves omnip- 
otence. And great prayers can’t be answered in a minute. The 
church today is praying for world peace, which the Word def- 
nitely promises. But a lot of things must be changed in other 
people and in us before it comes. God is answering that prayer 
but we dare not stop praying. The American slaves prayed for 
200 years till the answer came. For weary years prayer ascended 
to heaven against the liquor traffic from its victims and from 
the church, part of the answer has come, but we are praying 
yet. An acquaintance of mine had prayed for the conversion of 
two friends for forty years. Nagging the Almighty? This cul 
minated in a night of prayer, he could not sleep. In the morning 
a business telegram summoned him to the towns where they 
lived and that day he saw the answer to his prayers, both were 
converted. In a parish to which I had recently come a revival 
of great power broke out almost immediately. There had been 
no special preparation, but all the village was stirred. Afterward 
I became acquainted with a dear old saint over 80 who told me 
she had been asking the Lord for twenty years to let her see one 
more old-fashioned revival before she died. “Men ought always 

pray and not to faint.” 


Holley, N. Y. D. O. CHAMBERLAYNE. 


The Sacred Calling 


I-prtor THe Curistian CENTURY: 
SIR: The remarks that the Observer has been making about 
the church and the ministry are most timely and marked with 


scriptural sanity. I agree with him that it is high time that 
protestant ministers stop decrying and disparaging their call- 
ing. For decades it has been asserted that a man’s kitchen was 
as sacred as a church, and that God could be found as much i 
the kitchen as in a church. There is a truth in this; but when 
it is pushed to an over-emphasis and made the occasion for 
anti-Catholic rhetorical fireworks, it draws applause at the mo 
ment, but proves to be a boomerang. For presently people be- 
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gin to say, “Then why go to church?” And today, almost one- 
half of the energies of protestantism is expended in coaxing peo- 
ole to come to church services. 

The poor attendance at many churches is not the result of 
poor advertising or poor preaching half as much as it is the 
havoc-making result of a half-truth which paralyzes the normal 
instinct for Christian fellowship. And the next generation will 
reap the whirlwind of this other wrong emphasis to which the 
Observer calls attention. Already many young men, with this 
belittling of the ministry in their ears, and yet with the urge to 
go into Christian work, have chosen various forms of social 
service work rather than the task of the minister. 

In our Methodist church, for ten years we have been under- 
mining the prestige of our bishops, poking fun at them, censor- 
ing them for everything and for nothing, until it has gotten to 
the place where many first-class men who ought to fill this high 
fice absolutely refuse to accept it as a gift. When will protes- 
tantism learn, as democratic countries have had to learn, that 
democracy does not mean levelling everybody down but elevat- 
ing everybody up? 

Detroit, Mich. 


Church and Industry 


Eorror THe CurisTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: I am pained to note that two publications for which I 
have such high regard, The Christian Century and Manufactur- 
ers Record, are starting to throw brick-bats at each other. By 
those of us who are in the business journal field, Manufacturers 
Record is looked upon as the foremost exponent of the idea of 
applying Christian ideals to business. I do not happen to have 
at hand copy of the issue of Manufacturers Record to which you 
refer, but in this particular instance your point seems to be rea- 

nably well taken; although I think we shall all agree that the 
particular function of the church is to create an atmosphere in 

i industrial disturbances will naturally tend to right them- 
f their own accord. 


r0. E. S. Hanson. 


WuuamM C. S. Petiowe. 


Appraising American Lutheranism 


Tue Cristian CENTURY: 

Your article on American Lutheranism puts us poor 
on the defensive. But I know you are generous 

to grant, and in fact will expect, a rejoinder from some 


i the inner side of the fence. You certainly do castigate 
generously, thank you—and God knows, we need a great 
castigation, and have deserved far more than you give, 
enerally for different sins than those you mention. On 
le, your criticisms are fair, and Reissig’s points are well 
Yes, officially the Lutheran church is solidly intrenched 
ld categories and dead formulas, and is given at times 

1 big display of orthodoxy by valiantly contending 
letter of creedal statements. This attitude is pronounced 
1 enough in some quarters to shoo such men as Lloyd 
and Herman Reissig and a number of other young 
ng theologs into other relations. 

s is their gain. 
ithstanding this, the rank and file of our ministers, those 
have some intellectual life, are undogmatic, broadminded 
beral. However, even these are not given to mingling 
th brethren of other churches. Yet the reason for such 

‘oolness is not a dogmatic one, at least not in the United Lu- 

‘eran church, as you imagine; nor is it found in their incom- 

plete Americanization, as you intimate. You can find no more 

yal, enthusiastic upholders of our constitution and institutions 
ywhere; many of them date their American ancestry back to 
ial times. The reason is rather to be found, if you please, 
ncomplete process of standardization. They are largely 
the more heavy Teutonic blood. The German character is 
ughly individualistic; also it is generally non-aggressive and 
rather of a mystic, contemplative sort. 
The true Lutheran pastor emphasizes the invisible, spiritual 


The more’s the pity! 
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character of the church at the expense of the visible organiza- 
tion. (Quite a good many among us go even so far as to frown 
upon all sorts of ecclesiastical machinery.) And when he visual- 
izes the reformed denominations of all shades among us, with 
much that is admirable, he finds them unduly stressing organiza- 
tions of all kinds. To be more pointed: He finds them inces- 
santly getting up steam, profusely hissing, making most startling 
starts, and yet seemingly getting nowhere in particular; the re- 
sults generally being in no proportion to the vast energies ex- 
pended. He finds them stressing matters of secondary value 
unduly, as for instance, even the non-Christian virtue of total 
abstinence. In other words, when they carve a statue of Apollo, 
they are not satisfied, unless one foot, at least, presents a well- 
developed case of elephantiasis. One thing leads to another; 
“Facilis descensus Averno.” The Lutheran finds these others 
allying themselves with politicians, coercing conscience, danger- 
ously imitating Jesuitic practices, often preaching anything but 
the simon-pure gospel of Jesus. To sum up, he finds them re- 
sembling Martha of Bethany much more than her quiet sister, 
whom the Lord commended so generously. Once again, he finds 
that they apparently have more faith in artificial make-up, in hu- 
man power and might, in the earthquake and hurricane, than in 
the small, gentle voice of the spirit. He finds that they spread 
over a great deal of ground, and consequently are distressingly 
shallow, even in their religious experiences. 

Permit me to probe deeper, though it hurt. At the time of our 
entry into the European war, I was dumfounded to perceive that 
even the spiritual guides of our people were so completely swept 
off their feet as to sacrifice every principle of gospel teaching to 
the Molcch of hatred. Instead of upholding Christ, they served 
warmakers and prostituted the church of God to patrioteers and 
profiteers. They denied Christ most shamefully. To be sure, 
this is a painful subject today to thousands. These have finally 
found themselves sufficiently to realize that they were duped, 
imposed upon, sold; that instead of leaders, they were led, and 
that, astray; that they and theirs became “blind leaders of the 
blind.” We hear them now vociferously shouting: Never again! 
But is that enough? Even these thousands have not found 
themselves sufficiently to confess: Father, I have sinned against 
thee and my brethern. I who claim to be a disciple have crucified 
Christ daily and have caused untold misery and confusion by my 
denial of thee. Oh, forgive me! Let thy good spirit regenerate 
me, that I may make proper amends. 

The American church has been stirred spasmodically to the 
point of hysteria in various evangelistic campaigns; but alas, 
this has been a superficial, and hence oft to be repeated, con- 
version. The recent conversion from war is of a similar brand. 
If it were a really thoroughgoing repentance; if the American 
church really functioned as the articulate conscience of our na- 
tion by this time that conscience should be sufficiently aroused 
to send up such a hue and cry to the seats of the mighty, that 
these time-serving patrioteers and grafting politicians would 
quickly and definitely make complete restitution of the property 
they have stolen from German citizens; for have they not 
changed the formerly exceptionally fair name of Uncle Sam into 
a sound of hissing and hatred? Other “fruits meet for repentance” 
could be legitimately expected, but this one at least reflecting 
only common honesty, is the sine qua non. 

I have not yet mentioned the most important reason why we 
Lutherans do not readily affiliate with other protestant denom- 
inations. These denominations have been using our people as 
legitimate prey for proselyting, both here and abroad. The two 
largest American denominations, and a few of lesser size, for 
decades have treated Lutheran countries as foreign mission ter- 
ritory, and hence have considered us as virtual heathen. The 
treatment accorded us at home has not been very different. Let 
me only cite one instance. Not so very long ago, quite a sizable 
Lutheran congregation was forced to be without a pastor for a 
long while. Just at that time one of their members graduated 
from college with the ministry in view. The pastors of the two 
most typically American protestant congregations in town at 
once got after the young man and made startling offers to him, 
provided he would enter one of their seminaries. One even went 
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so far as to enter this vacant church, while the young man took 
care of its Sunday school in the capacity of a superintendent, 
to persuade him to leave his church. Now with such like under- 
hand, Jesuitical practices that could be muitiplied many thou- 
sand times, can you blame us for preferring to “go it alone?” 
Should the lamb woo the wolf? 

Now for the drastic conclusion of this whole matter: As it is 
impossible to serve Belial yesterday and Christ today without a 
genuine Pauline conversion; as it is impossible to follow the spirit 
of hatred or the spirit of love intermittently, it seems to me that 
the present spiritual bankruptcy of our country is directly due to 
the horrible offense against the spirit of God perpetrated by our 
Many claim that even the church is bankrupt; for 
though we make a great show of galvanic action, emphasize 
doctrinal externals, get into the horrible mess of prohibition, in- 
sist upon wielding influence, whether for weal or woe, demand 
untried experiments in legalistic regulations, what about a 
thoroughgoing Metanoia? No, friends, the spirit lacking, it can- 
not come to pass. 


churches. 


It is good at times “to see ourselves as others see us;” good all 
the time to hear the truth and accept it. The above animadver- 
sions are not prompted by a spirit of Pharisaism or “con- 
temptible pity,” but by one of boundless love for the entire body 
of Christ, imperfect though the members be. But these are the 
real reasons why many of us are forced to look askance at you 
and are constrained to sigh with Luther from time to time: Sie 
haben einen andern Geist. Really, while many of you claim to be 
liberal, it seems to me that you are liberal only in the points you 
choose and like, but far from liberal in other pet notions or 
aversions. 

St. Mark’s Lutheran Church 

Jamaica, Long 


Island. J. S. Braren. 


Sir Oliver Lodge and Spiritualism 
Epitor THe CuristiaAn CENTURY: 

SIR: You do Sir Oliver Lodge an injustice, and leave a very 
wrong impression besides, when you suggest in your editorial, 
“Divorcing Science and Spiritualism,” in The Christian Century 
for April 8, that yearning for his stricken son, Raymond, has led 
Mr. Lodge into researches and made him “in- 
corrigibly credulous.” As a matter of fact, Mr. Lodge has been 
studying psychic phenomena for more than 40 years. He was 
one of the founders, or at least an early member, of the London 
society for psychical research, which included in its membership 
such eminent persons as Alfred Russell Wallace, Alfred Tenny- 
son, William E. Gladstone, John Ruskin, William Crookes, W. 
F. Barrett, William James, Henri Bergson, A. J. Balfour, and 
many others.. Long before the beginning of the war in which 
his son, Raymond, laid down his earthly life, Mr. Lodge had 
come to essentially the same His 
proof of this. How unjust, therefore, to suggest 
that his conclusions are those of a grief-stricken and doty old 
gentleman. 


spiritualistic 


conclusions he now holds. 
writings are 


Whether he is mistaken about the genuineness of the alleged 
spirit photographs I do not know or pretend to know. But any 
person who will investigate the subject just a little will find that 
a vast amount of psychic phenomena that cannot be 

Rule out all the mediums if you will, and you still 
have left the vast field of what may be called spontaneous or 
Science and darkness do not 
mix, it is true; but why leave this subject in the realm of dark- 
ness? Sir Oliver Lodge and his colleagues are trying to dis- 
the truth about it. 


there is 


ignored. 


uninduced psychic phenomena. 


cover Maybe at times they have drawn 
But they are at least trying, and that is 
more than their critics are doing. 

Let me that Mr. Lodge's life-long influence has been 
squarely on the side of a deeply spiritual religion—and when I 
use the “spiritual” in this not mean 
spooky. I wish to acknowledge here how much I have been 
helped by his book, “Science and Immortality,” first published 
fifteen or twenty years ago. Every minister should read it. 

Omaha, Neb. L. S. Heraon. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Lesson for May 16. Lesson text: Gen. 18:1-8, 16-19. 


Entertaining Angels 


AVE you ever entertained an angel? An angel is , 

messenger—God's messenger. Angels are all very well ip 
songs and poetry—I hate them in so-called art. The only 
angels I have ever seen or ever expect to hear are good human 
beings, sent by God. I wonder if many of you were not brought 
up in the kind of home in which I grew to young manhood—the 
home where the preachers always “stayed,” when they came 
to town. We had a large red-brick house on West Main street, 
There was a “best room” down stairs, off the living room, and 
that was “the prophet’s chamber.” Preachers made their home 
there—sometimes for a month at a time. It was a lovely room, 
well-furnished in massive walnut—nothing was too good, at our 
house, for the preacher; and, on the other hand, what blessings 
they brought to us! They were angels! As a boy I drove to 
the train to meet these men. I liked most of them. I remember 
one sad-eyed, other-worldly youth who sat down in the best 
chair and went sound asleep while I was trying to “entertain” 
him. I disliked him and told my father not to allow the church 
to give him a call. He was not called—he slept elsewhere. The 
majority of these ministers were cultivated gentlemen, some 
were musical, all were literary, most of them knew how to be 
mighty nice to a growing boy. Among them were some royal 
story tellers, and the conversations at table and around the 
fire after church services linger as delightful and profitable 
memories. In these days of small apartments, impossible ser- 
vants, clubs and family hotels, the old-fashioned hospitality is 
falling into decay. This is a distinct loss, for when the “angel” 
puts up at the hotel you lose much of the best that he has for 
you, 

Any person who brings God to you is an angel; it is often the 
visiting nurse going into some shabby home. It may be the 
lecturer or the musician appearing in your town or city. It 
may be the good doctor, sitting by your bed when you are 
desperately sick. It may be the friend who opens his heart 
as you walk in the forest or along the country lane. It may 
be the preacher as he calls in your home or speaks from his 
pulpit. It may be a mother who interprets God to you. These 
are the modern angels and God is very good to send them to 
us. Abraham was courteous and hospitable. Had he been brusque 
and unkind he would have rudely sent these visitors on about 
their business. But Abraham lived in those olden days when 
spaces were broad and when doors swung freely open to 
strangers. He took the three men into his tent; he told Sarab 
to get dinner; he hurried out into the fields and helped the ser- 
vants kill a calf; he took good care of his guests, and as a reward 
the messengers gave him a word from God. There is a kind 
of modern substitute for this ancient custom; now we take 
people out to lunch or we have the institution known as the 
banquet. I have a young man coming to lunch with me; ! 
met him casually at the university; he thinks that he wants to 
become a minister; I hope that I may be able to speak the 
right word to him. A business man asks you to lunch with him; 
he is hungry for more than the best story or the latest athletic 
news; here is your chance to become an angel. (By the way, all 
the angels of the Bible were men!) And here are the banquets, 
dozens of them. One of the biggest ministers I know has re 
fused to speak at a banquet unless the men want a religious 
note; he says he will not become a mere entertainer. He is in 
demand and he strikes a responsive chord. If one is an angel, 
one will be tactful. Here are all those modern family dinners 0 
hotels and clubs—the opportunity is still present for the deep, 
true word. Sometimes, in the old days, Sarah and Martha were 
hot and worried with their much serving, but now they si 
composed and eager at the table, if you have anything worth 
while to offer them. Perhaps we do wrong to say that people 
are less hospitable than formerly; it may be that only the form 
have changed. Joun R. Ewass. 
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NEWS of the CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A DEPARTMENT OF INTERDENOMINATIONAL ACQUAINTANCE 


Dr. Coffin Elected 
Union President 

Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin, for 22 years 
, professor of homiletics at Union theo- 
ogical seminary, New York city, has been 
elected president of that institution. Dr. 
“ofin succeeds Dr. Arthur Cushman Mc- 
Gifert, whose health has forced his resig- 
nation. In accepting the presidency of 
Union, Dr. Coffin has been forced to re- 
sign the pastorate of the Madison avenue 
Presbyterian church of New York, where 
he has held the pulpit for 21 years. 


Dr. Straton Attacks Cadman 
For School Drill Speech 

Dr. John Roach Straton, noted funda- 
mentalist, has taken sharp issue with Dr. 
S. Parkes Cadman on the question of 


Obedience to authority is the supreme 
need of our age,” Dr. Straton told his 
New York congregation on April 25. “The 
great hue and cry that is being raised, es- 
pecially by religious modernists, against 
military training is all wrong. Jesus 
hrist taught that no better thing could 
appen, therefore, than that the whole 
rising generation should be put under the 
strict authority of military discipline and 
taught to obey. Such training is a moral 
tonic that is beyond value in the develop- 
nent of sturdy individual character.” On 
the same Sunday Dr. Cadman, speaking 

the audience which had heard him 
ake his now famous attack, in answer to 
the question, “Do you believe in national 
lefense?” replied, “Absolutely and for- 
ever. When the time comes that we must 
iefend the honor and integrity of this na- 
tion, I think it will be perfectly safe in 
the hands of our children.” Dr. Cadman 
said later that he looked on war as a 
melancholy necessity.” 


Locate Original of 
Augsburg Confession 

Lutheran circles have been greatly 
stirred by the announcement that the ori- 
ginal draft of the Augsburg confession, 
which has been lost for centuries, has re- 
cently been discovered in the Germanic 
national museum. The confession, which 
"as written by Philip Melancthon, was 
presented to Emperor Charles V at the 
cet of Nuremberg in June, 1580. There 
‘ere two copies, one in German and the 
ther in Latin. The copy recently found 
vas that in German. 


Danish Bishop Must 

to Prison 

The appeal for clemency made by 
Bishop Anton Bast, of the Methodist 
church, has been dismissed by the authori- 
tes of Denmark. Bishop Bast had been 
" sure that his appeal would be granted 
that he had secured a passport, purchased 
* Steamship ticket, and made all prepara- 
tions to attend the meeting of Methodist 
‘ hops to convene next week in Wash- 
He D. C. In refusing to grant the 
ve or pardon the Danish minister 

Justice is quoted by the press as hav- 
‘"@ said that all private charity in Den- 


bis 


mark would cease if such a case went un- 
punished. Premier Stauning is also quoted 
as having said that the Danish govern- 
ment would cancel its official acknowl- 
edgment of the status of Bishop Bast as 
a Methodist minister. 


Dr. Mott Continues to 
Circle the Globe 

After a series of meetings in Japan, 
China, the Philippines, Singapore, and the 
Dutch East Indies, Dr. John R. Mott is 
now in Australia conferring with the Mis 


Y.W. C. A. Broadens Membership Basis 


FTER THE NECESSARY YEARS 
of discussion and successive actions, 
the Young Women’s Christian association 
has finally adopted a constitutional amend- 
ment which opens its voting membership 
to others than members of protestant 
evangelical churches. This action repre- 
sented the most important issue to be set- 
tled at the biennial convention of the as- 
sociation, held at Milwaukee, Wis., April 
21-27. Under the new rule, any person 
who declares belief in the principles of 
the organization, and readiness to work in 
and with it, is to be eligible for voting 
privileges. The amendment leaves indi- 
vidual associations free to determine 
whether or not they will operate under it. 
Under the constitution of the Y. W. 
C. A. the vote of three successive biennial 
national conventions is required to carry 
a change of this character into effect. 
When the proposal was first introduced, it 
caused deep feeling throughout the asso- 
ciation. Mrs. Finley Shepherd of New 
York—the former Miss Helen Gould—felt 
so deeply that the suggested broadening of 
the membership basis represented a sur- 
render of vital religious principles that she 
withdrew from the executive board of the 
organization. There are still places in 
which this feeling persists. It was repre- 
sented most actively at Milwaukee by 
Mrs. James E. Marshall, of Butler, Pa., 
and, interestingly enough, by Miss Michi 
Kawii, of Japan. But the mood of the 
association as a whole has been clear for 
some time, and resulted, when the deci- 
sive vote came, in approval of the change 
by 1,174 votes to 199. 


OLD CONVENTION MODELS DISCARDED 


The Milwaukee convention represented 
a hard problem for journalists. With all 
the goodwill in the world, the reporters 
who were assigned to the sessions by the 
press associations and the local news- 
papers found it difficult to secure enough 
material on which to build their stories. 
This was because the Y. W. C. A. this 
year cut loose from all past formulas as 
to what a convention should be, and held 
a gathering of a sort for which the daily 
press has not yet evolved a technique of 
reporting. 

For several years a group has been at 
work in New York trying to convince 
various Christian organizations that the 
most fruitful method of holding general 
meetings is by giving over the old plat- 
form processes in favor of discussion 
groups and open forums. The work of the 
Inquiry, as it is known, has found par- 
ticular favor with the leaders of the Y. W. 
C. A., who have always shown themselves 
ready to experiment. This national con- 
vention gave the Inquiry an opportunity 


to put its methods to the test on a scale 
never before attempted. The result was 
a convention which had a minimum of 
oratory and a maximum of general dis- 
cussion of the actual problems which the 
organization is facing, both in its local 
units and in its national entity. 

Each morning the convention met in a 
general session. Here, after devotional 
exercises of unusually penetrating quality, 
a series of addresses were given by Dr. 
Charles W. Gilkey, pastor of the Hyde 
Park Baptist church, Chicago. These 
were the only set addresses on the entire 
program. At these morning sessions there 
was also an opportunity for action on var- 
ious questions of organizational policy 
which the convention was expected to 
settle. But the attempt to secure under- 
standing of the problems involved was 
largely reserved for other meetings. There 
were assemblies of special groups of dele- 
cates, such as the delegates from colleges, 
from industrial branches, and from city as- 
sociations. Here there was a chance for 
the word of special speakers to be heard 
But these assembly sessions were only 
incidental to the main convention. 


DISCUSSION GROUPS 


The real focus of the convention was 
in its discussion groups. Twenty-five of 
these were conducted, meeting together 
for a total of eight hours. Here, in groups 
which did not exceed a hundred in size— 
most of them were smaller—trained dis 
cussion leaders drew out an extensive 
range of comments on the most pressing 
problems of the association. From what 
an observer could see in a limited contact 
with these groups, the use of this method 
must have resulted in having almost every 
delegate at the convention make some 
contribution to its deliberations. 

The discussions were guided by a 
printed guide, which contained definite 
questions for consideration. For instance, 
the first question asked was, “What official 
or semi-official relationships does your as- 
sociation maintain with other agencies and 
institutions in your community? Why do 
you cooperate? Are there some organiza- 
tions with which you do not now coope- 
rate but with which you think there ought 
to be cooperation? Why do you think so? 
Why cannot you cooperate in these cases? 
Are there other organizations that wish to 
cooperate with the association with which, 
however, it does not seem advisable to 
cooperate? Why not?” This ranked as 
one question. There were 21 such ques- 
tions listed for consideration. 

It is not to be understood that these dis 
cussion sessions consisted in the bald ask- 
ing of these definite questions, and the 

(Continued on Page 598) 
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sionary Student movement and the Y. M. 
C. A. From there he will go to New Zea- 
land, and from there back to this coun- 
try, stopping en route for conferences in 
Honolulu and Canada. Arriving in New 
York early in June, he will sail again in 
time to preside at the meeting of the In- 
ternational Missionary council, which is 
to be held at Rattvik, Sweden, July 17-26 


Will Unveil Tablet 
To Hero Chaplains 

A bronze tablet dedicated to the mem- 
ory of the eleven chaplains who were 
killed or who died of wounds received in 
action, and twelve others who died during 
the world war, will be unveiled at the 
Arlington national cemetery on May 5. 


Presbyterian Fundamentalists 
Select Candidate 

Dr. Lapsley A. 
First 


McAfee, pastor of the 
church of Berkeley, 
Cal., has been selected as the fundamen- 
talist candidate for moderator of the ap- 
proaching Presbyterian general assembly. 
Dr. McAfee defeated for the same 
office a year ago by Dr. Charles R. Erd- 
man. 


Presbyterian 


was 


Luther Burbank Buried 
With Simple Rites 

Luther Burbank, America’s most fa- 
mous horticulturist, died on April 11 and 
was buried three days later under a Leb- 
anon cedar which he had himself planted 
in his experimental gardens at Santa Rosa, 
Cal. It was reported that strain produced 
by the excitement which followed Mr. 
Burbank’s statement of his religious 
ews, contributed greatly to 
f his health Che 
the simplest nature, only 
sister of M1 
friends 


the breaking 
funeral rites were of 
Mrs. Burbank, a 
Burbank, and a few intimate 
being present at the actual burial. 
At the public memorial exercises held at 
Ben B. Lindsey and 
Dutton, of the First 

lan church of San Francisco, deliv- 
ered tributes to the memory of the great 


perimenter 


the same time, Juda: 
Caleb S » 


Prominent Chicago 
Pastor Resigns 
Dr. Johnston Myers, for 31 years pastor 
# the Immanuel Baptist church, Chicago, 
has resigned. Dr. Myers has built one 
t l institutional churches 
food for 
been one of 
nthropies of Chicago. It 
the social program which 
e has developed will be continued with- 
ut any 


city His provision of 
nery men has, for 
¢ notable 

is expected th 

} 


years, 


diminution 


Country Work Becomes 
Theological Issue 

A queer twist has arisen in the doctrinal 
disputes now taking place in the Presby- 
terian church because of the retention of 
its country life department by the board 
of national missions of that denomination 
As previously reported in these columns, 
the board recently voted to dispense with 
Warren H. Wilson, 
for 18 years the head of this department, 


and his assistants 


the services of Dr 


At a later meeting the 
board reconsidered its action. It was an- 
nounced that this was done because means 
, 

had been found whereby to finance the 
work done by Dr. Wilson and his de- 
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partment. However, the fundamentalist 
organ of the denomination, the Presby- 
terian and Herald and Presbyter, regards 
the reengagement of Dr. Wilson as a blow 
to evangelical religion. A recent editorial 
comment says that “at a recent meeting 
of the board of national missions, the lib- 
erals took advantage of the inability of 
some of the cautious and economical and 
evangelistic members of the board to be 
present... . By the unavoidable absence 
of the evangelical members of the board, 
the liberals had a majority, and the coun- 
try life department, with all its expenses, 
has been restored. The money of the 
church is used to teach farming and cat- 
tle-raising, and so forth, instead of preach- 
ing and maintaining the gospel. So it 
goes, the evangelical conservatives on the 
one hand, and the rationalistic liberals on 
the other, the one contending for the 
gospel and the other for civilization and 
human wisdom. . . . It is a minority party 
of extravagant rationalists who are divert- 
ing funds to non-Christian purposes and 
who are trying to split the church by 
driving into it a large wedge of unbelief 
with the sledge of determination and a 
so-called infallible individual reason.” 


Kirby Page Takes 
Editorial Post 

Kirby Page, one of the most widely 
known Christian publicists in America, 
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has become editor of the World Tomor. 
row. This is a monthly magazine pup. 
lished in New York city, which has in the 
past been regarded as the organ of the 
Fellowship of Reconciliation and the Fe). 
lowship for a Christian social order. \M; 
Page has many ideas for the enlargemen; 
and improvement of the magazine. Ag 
the author of such books as “The Swor, 
and the Cross,” “War: Its Causes, Conse. 
quences and Cure,” and “An American 
Peace Policy,” the work of Mr. Page in ap 
editorial capacity will be watched with 
close interest. 


Dr. Hough to Preach 
Pilgrim Sermon 

The annual Pilgrim fathers’ sermon x 
the Pilgrim Congregational church, South 
wark, England, will be preached next 
September by Dr. Lynn Harold Hough 
of Detroit. This is the second time tha 
Dr. Hough has been honored with an in 
vitation to preach this sermon. 


Chinese Feminist Taking 
Theological Course 

Drew theological seminary, Methodist 
institution at Madison, N. J., has an inter 
esting student enrolled this year in Dr 
Su Lan Yang. Dr. Su has for ten years 
been in medical practice in her own hospi- 
tal in China where she has specialized in 
the diseases of children. She is taking a 


Sees Birth Control Killing French Church 


rT’ HE Protestant churches of France will 
soon be reduced in size to a third or 
less of their former strength if the effects 
of birth restriction and of the migration 
f protestants from the country to the city 
are not offset. Such, at least, is the con- 
clusion of Rev. Elie Gounelle, prominent 
Huguenot leader and editor of Le Chris- 
tianisme Social. In a recent issue of his 
paper, in which are reproduced addresses 
given at a national congress of French 
protestants, Pastor Gounelle declares that 
the Huguenots are suffering more than 
any other portion of the public from the 
decline in the population of France. “Our 
protestantism,” he declares, “is melting 
like a piece of sugar in water.” 
THIRD ALREADY LOST 

“Protestant depopulation,” Pastor Goun- 
elle continues, “began only a quarter of a 
century ago. It is thought that we have 
already lost a third of our effective forces, 
ind that before another half-century has 
passed, if nothing is done to check the 
causes of decline, we shall lose another 
third. This phenomenon is the more dis- 
quieting because we are a scattered and 
often a weak minority, which is no longer 
capable of offering the solid resistance of 
other days. The fact that the Huguenots 
in the past did resist proves that there is 
nothing fatal in the present set-back. 

“In rural churches of the south reports 
show that the protestant population has 
declined within the last fifty years by a 
half or even two-thirds. 

“The large town churches (Paris, Lyon, 
Marseilles, Valence, Saint Etienne, etc.) 
do not appear to be afflicted with the same 
trouble, but even there appearances are 
deceptive. In spite of the birth decline, 
which is at its very worst in such places, 


the protestant population is not decreasing 
for the simple reason that an exodus from 
the country pours into these towns every 
vear a flood of peasants from the moun 
tainous regions (Alps, Upper-Loire, Li 
rere, Cévennes). 

“Yet forty days and Nineveh shall b 
destroyed!’ Yet one or two genera 
tions, and the Huguenot church, if it re 
fuses to be converted and live, will re- 
semble the Jewish diaspora. There will 
remain of it only ‘a little dust,’ a few 
‘relics’ and the memories of a glorious 
The tragedy will be all the deeper 
because the French Reformed church 
which resisted persecution, civil war, the 
dragonnades, the revolution and exile, de 
served a better fate, and if its end was to 
come, a different kind of death.” 


past. 


CALLED PESSIMISTIC VIEW 
In commenting on the article the British 
Weekly says: “With all respect for an 
earnest and gifted writer, is not M. Gou- 
nelle taking an unduly pessimistic view! 
We suspect him of exaggeration, all the 
more because of his bitter wail over the 
‘descente continuelle’ of the peasantry ©! 
the Upper-Loire into the towns. ‘Why do 
they forsake the green pastures of Hebron 
and the oaks of Mamre in order to be 
burned, both soul and body, in the fires o 
Sodom and Gomorrah?’ Is there a decen* 
living for these peasants in their remote 
departments? M. Gounelle urges very 
wisely that a protestant campaign should 
be set on foot for the abolition of those 
moral evils which are sapping the strength 
of France. The most dangerous idea 0 
all is ‘L’enfant, c’est l’ennemi.’ ‘Childreo 
not wanted’ is the tacit assumption, be 
admits with sorrow, in too many protest 
ant households.” 
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year of theological training at Drew, after 
which she will do special postgraduate 
medical work pending her return to China. 
The doctor is considerable of a feminist; 
so much so that, although accompanied 
to this country by her husband, Mr. Y. T. 
Wu, she refuses to adopt his name but 
maintains her own. 


Week-day Religious Education 
Gets Court Approval 

A legal decision of far-reaching signifi- 
-ance was handed down by Justice Ellis 
| Staley of New York on April 24, when 
it was declared that the board of educa- 
tion of White Plains, N. Y., was within 
ts rights in permitting teachers to excuse 
pupils for thirty minutes in the after- 
noon of one day a week to attend religious 
nstruction. In rendering this decision 
Judge Staley refused the application of 
Mr. Joseph Lewis, president of the state 
free thinkers’ society, for a mandamus to 

mpel the state commissioner of educa- 
tion to discontinue this regulation of the 
White Plains board and its practice. The 
mandamus also sought to have the state 
commissioner notify all school officers of 
listricts and cities to discontinue the prac- 
tice. The relation of the decision to vari- 

s plans for week-day religious educa- 
tion is obvious. 


Mexican School Regulations 

Finally Issued 

After considerable backing and filling 

the secretary of education in the Mexican 

inet issued new regulations for the 

of private schools on April 24. 

irectors of such schools may not be 

rs or priests of any religion, and 

e forbidden to teach any religious 

The schools may not refer to 

rious matters, including the names 

saints. No paintings or images 

ild suggest religious ideas may be 

There can be no communica- 

s with other buildings dedicated to 
ious uses. 


Rabbi Wise’s Son Turns 
Away from Judaism 

After two years of study for the rabbi- 
nate, James Freeman Wise, son of Rabbi 
Stephen S. Wise, of the Free synagogue, 
New York city, has repudiated formal 
Jewish theology. “Judaism, as a religion, 
s ceased to play a vital part in Jewish 
the young man is quoted as saying. 
the religion, cannot survive.” 
abbi Wise is regarded as a leader among 
t liberal elements in American 


Will Attempt Again to 
Elect Caliph 

‘ Moslem congress is to be held 
this month to attempt the elec- 
aliph. This post which carries 
it the religious leadership of Islam, 
vacant since the present repub- 
government of Turkey abolished it 
the abdication of the sultan. A 
attempt to hold an election, at 
1 King Fuad of Egypt was the prin- 


cipal candidate, ended in failure. It seems 


kely ¢} +1 
‘Kely that the present effort cannot se- 


than a nominal election, if it 
8 that much. Moslems of Syria, be- 
use of present political conditions, will 


rmer 


whic 
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For Home Writing! 


RITING by hand is out of date. The 
Remington Portable Typewriter has 
made it so. 


The Remington Portable is ever so much 
faster, and enables you to make copies of 
your personal writing without extra effort. 
Ic is a necessity of modern, fast-moving life. 


Graduation time will soon be here. What 
finer or more helpful commencement gift 
than a Remington Portable for the boy or 
girl who has college or business days ahead! 


It is the handiest, fastest, simplest to oper- 
ate, and most dependable of all portables— 
and it is the smallest, lightest, most com- 
pact portable with standard keyboard. 


Give yourself more leisure by saving time 


with a Remington Portable. You can pur- 
chase it on terms as low as $10 down and 
$5 monthly from Remington branches and 
dealers everywhere. Write today for our 
illustrated booklet, “For You—For Every- 
body.” Address Department 21. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER CO. 
374 Broadway New York 
Branches Everywhere 


Remington Typewriter Co. of Canada, Led. 
68 King Sureet West, Toronto 


Remington 


TYPEWRITERS 


Remington-made Paragon Ribbons and 


Red Seal Carbon Papers always make good impressions 


+ 


COUNTING 
PEWRITER MACHINES 
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Case Studies 


for Teachers of Religion 
Goodwin B. Watson and Gladys H. 
Watson 


This book covers a large number of typical situa- 
tions which teachers of Sunday School classes, 
club leaders, and others, must meet. Each 
case is analyzed, with all the probiems it raises 
Here, in a few hundred pages, is condensed a 
range of experience which would take one 
individual years to accumulate. The book is 
designed primarily for use in teachers’ trajping 


classes, but the older worker will also find it 
useful and interesting as a “‘check-up" on his 
own experience and working methods. ($3.00) 


The Repair Shop 


for Human Lives 
John W. MacDonald 
(With foreword by William Lyon Phelps) 


A descriptive narrative of the advance in rescue 
mission work along constructive lines. “It is a 


vivid and dramatic account of individual men, 

concrete instances—who they were, how they 

behaved, and what this missionary effort has 

done for them,” says William Lyon Phelps in 

his foreword. ($1.00) 

“Builders of India” 

Series 

These books are biographical accounts of three 

outstanding figurea of modern India, by authors 

who understand the background from which 

they sprang. Originally published by the 

Association Press of India 

Mahatma Gandhi 1.50 
R. M. Gray and M. C, Parekh 

Rabindranath Tagore 1.50 
E. J. Thompson 

Narayan Vaman Tilak 1.50 


J.C. Winslow 
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Heather Heretics 


By Marshall N. Goold 


recom 
mer 


« 
A very remarkable piece of work . 
Ie has permanent elements.”— Thomas L. Masson 


“A fine, true, and delightful story.”"—Dean GC. T. 


W. Patrick, University of lows 
“An absorbing story ‘ It is bound to 
enlighten, entertain, and charm its readers "— 
Dr. George A. Gordon, Boston. 

$2.00 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 











Progressive Christianity 
By William A. Vrooman 


A Study of the Old Faith and the New 
Reformation. 

Presents a graphic summary of Romanist, 
Fundamentalist, Modernist, and Unitarian 
views largely In the language of their own 
respective spokesmen. Ite method ts expost- 
tory and historical rather than controverstal, 
but the autbor makes no effort to conceal the 
fact that he is a liberal of the liberals | 
377 pages. Price, $2.50 

A new Macmillan book of especial interest to 
all liberal Christians. We will mail a copy, 
postpaid, on approval to any reader of “The 
Christian Century,” to be paid for or returned 
in two days. Send for it now. 


THE LAYMEN'S LEAGUE 
807 West Street Wilmington, Del. 
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be unable to participate in the congress 
and are not likely to recognize any deci- 
sions which it may make. The rest of the 
Moslem world would regard with suspi- 
cion the election of King Fuad because 
of his supposed subserviency to British 
interests. 


Montreal Pastor Will 
Preach in England 

Dr. Richard Roberts, widely known 
minister of the American church, Mont- 
real, is to spend the coming summer in 
England. While there Dr. Roberts will 
preach at Highbury Quadrant church, 
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London, and at Carr’s Lane, Birmingham. 


Dr. Machen Against 
Dry Enforcement 

A recent session of the New Brunswick 
presbytery of the Presbyterian church was 
enlivened by the objections of Dr. J. 
Gresham Machen to the two principal 
proposals before the body. When the time 
came to elect a commissioner to the ap. 
proaching general assembly of the denom. 
ination, a motion was made that, as a sign 
of appreciation of his services to the 
church, Dr. Charles R. Erdman, modera- 
tor of the general assembly, be elected by 


Birmingham Convention Draws Thousands 


T= QUADRENNIAL CONVEN- 
TION of the international council of 
religious education, held at Birmingham, 
Ala., during the second week in April, 
brought together one of the largest 
throngs in the history of the American 
Sunday school movement. The audiences 
in the city auditorium frequently reached 
the five thousand mark, and once or twice 
went beyond that. If numbers can be 
taken as a sign of vigor, the Sunday 
school cause is in a healthy condition. 
There were some people at Birmingham 
who came there wondering whether an 
organization with the new-fangled name 
of a council of religious education could 
have as much spirituality and life as the 
old Sunday school council and Sunday 
school association which it had displaced. 
But it is not likely that such questions 
persisted after the first few meetings. 
NEFF TAKES PRESIDENTS PLACE 

President Coolidge had been advertised 
as one of the speakers, but could not be 
present. In the absence of the President 
the committee introduced former Gover- 
nor Pat M. Neff, of Texas. Taking pro- 
hibition as his theme, Governor Neff made 
a stem-winding southern orator type of 
speech which probably moved the great 
audience more than anything President 
Coolidge would have said could possibly 
have done. Other platform addresses 
which will be remembered a long time by 
those who heard them were delivered by 
Dr. A. W. Fortune, of Lexington, Ky.; 
Dr. W. S. Bovard, of Chicago; Dr. W. O. 
Thompson, former president of Ohio State 
university, and Mr. Hugh S. Magill, sec- 
retary of the international council. Mr. 
Stanley High, of New York, represented 
the growing youth movement within the 
churches. 

Each day’s program consisted of a gen- 


| eral session in the morning, followed by 


sectional conferences in the afternoon, 
and closing with a public mass-meeting 
at night. As can be seen, a program of 
this kind provided for the presence of 
scores of speakers and the treatment of 
a widely varied range of topics. It is im- 
possible even to list all these speakers and 
topics here. But they included such men 
as Prof. Luther A. Weigle, of Yale, dis- 
cussing, “What Is Religious Education?”, 
Prof. Walter S. Athearn, of Boston, on 
“Protestantism’s Contribution to Charac- 
ter Building in a Democracy,” and Prof. 
Joseph M. Artman, of Chicago, on “The 
Place of an Education in Building a Chris- 


tian Character.” When these men had 
finished speaking their addresses were dis- 
cussed by men like Prof. W. T. Thomp- 
son, of the Union theological seminary of 
Richmond, Va., and Prof. W. C. Bower, 
of Lexington, Ky. 

Reports to the business session showed 
that, in the four short years of its life, 
the council has rapidly overcome the han- 
dicaps which it inherited, that it is raising 
a budget of about a quarter of a million 
dollars annually, that it is building up a 
permanent endowment which already to- 
tals $100,000, and that it is bringing a de- 
gree of cooperation into Sunday school 
work which the protestant denominations 
of North America have never known be- 
fore. The convention seemed thoroughly 
in agreement with the policies which have 
been followed, both in outlining the les 
son courses to be used in Sunday schools, 
and in setting up standards of religious 
educational work. One index of the suc- 
cess of the new enterprise was seen in 
the large circulation already built up by 
its monthly periodical, the International 
Journal of Religious Education. 


LAYMEN PROMINENT 


Laymen took a prominent part in the 
Birmingham convention. At the special 
program devoted to their share in the en- 
terprise Mr. Russell Colgate, of Colgate 
and Co., New York, presided, while ad- 
dresses were made by Mr. John W. Bar- 
ton, one of the publishing agents of the 
southern Methodist church; Mr. L. W. 
Sims, president of L. W. Sims and Co., 
Ltd., of St. Johns, N. B.; Mr. L. C. Kraft, 
president of the Kraft Cheese company, 
Chicago; Mr. Cecil H. Gamble, of Proc- 
ter and Gamble, Cincinnati, and Mr. 
George Gordon Battle, prominent attor- 
ney of New York city. Mr. Colgate was 
later chosen president of the council for 
the coming quadrennium. 

One of the features of the convention 
which will not be soon forgotten by those 
in attendance was the element of worship 
introduced in the devotional services con- 
ducted by Prof. H. Augustine Smith, of 
Boston. It is becoming trite to say that 
Prof. Smith is lifting the level of worship 
in these great gatherings of American 
protestants, but that is exactly what he 
is doing, and at Birmingham he did it 
again. From the opening session until 
his climatic festival evening, Prof. Smith 
kept revealing to the great audiences un- 
dreamed spiritual possibilities in the reli- 
gious fine arts. M. E. H. 
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acclamation. Dr. Machen objected and 
his objection was supported by other 
members of the faculty of the Princeton 
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theological seminary. The motion was 
withdrawn. Dr. Erdman was then elected 
on the first ballot. Later a resolution was 


Church’s Task Not Policing, Bishop Holds 


a CHARLES FISKE, of the 
Episcopal diocese of central New 
York, has an article in the current issue 
of Harper’s magazine in which he gives 
extended illustrations of his thesis that 
the church has no business mixing in 
legislative affairs. Some months ago the 
bishop had an article of much the same 
tenor in the American Mercury, and re- 
cently he upbraided the Episcopal bishops 
who petitioned the senate against ratifica- 
tion of the treaty of Lausanne. Oddly 
enough, Bishop Fiske’s name was pre- 
sented to the senate subcommittee a week 
ago as endorsing the contention of the 
Moderation league for the modification of 
the Volstead act. Perhaps circumstances 
alter cases. 
JESUS NO REFORMER 


Bishop Fiske holds that there is a grow- 
ing doubt as to whether the church should 
be made a “moral policeman instead of a 
moral teacher.” Speaking of Christ, he 
says: “He surely was alive to social needs,” 
and then adds: “And yet, instead of legis- 
lating on them, he showed a singular 
reticence against that very course. He 
was not, in the strict sense of the word, a 
social reformer. Instead of urging legis- 
lation or preaching social revolution, he 
contented himself with arousing a new 
conscience that would itself gradually 
solve the problems.” 

Coming to the relation of the churches 
to prohibition, which seems to be the cen- 
ter of his interest, Bishop Fiske holds that 
no church has a right to pledge its mem- 
bers to any legislative course. Before 
rohibition came, he contends, Americans 
were becoming more and more temperate, 
and drunkenness was neither a good joke 


nor good business. “Then,” he writes, 
“out of the pernicious political corruption 
of the blinded liquor interests, arose the 
activity of the anti-saloon league, and 
churches became party organizations, led 
by skilled ecclesiastical politicians, and 
condoning practices quite as objectionable 
as any indulged in by politicians of the 
common or garden variety. 

“The result was the eighteenth amend- 
ment welcomed in some sections of the 
country, received it with astonishment in 
others, foisted upon not a few states and, 
even where favorable sentiment was 
strongest, accepted only because it was 
supposed to be the only possible method 
of curbing the power of the saloon. It is 
needless to argue about its good results or 
its bad effects. Much may be said on both 
sides. Much that has been said is the 
voice of the partisan opinion. The one 
point I would make is this: That the whole 
subject should be reconsidered in the light 
of experience, with the grace of Christian 
sincerity and in conscientious desire to 
decide charitably without bigotry or 
bias.” 

PROHIBITION A FAILURE 


“The failure of prohibition in many sec- 
tions of the country,” Bishop Fiske writes, 
“is at least halting the moral reformers of 
America in the agitation of further efforts 
through statutory enactment to impose 
their own standards upon all men and in- 
voke the aid of the civil authority in sup- 
port of their own ethical code. An in- 
creasing number of people has begun to 
see that moral reform, if it is to be per- 
manent and effective, must come from 
within; it can not be imposed from with- 
out.” 























7 West 45th Street 


Price, single copy $2.00 $135.00 per 100 
Your order will be promptly filled 


| A. S. BARNES and COMPANY 


Publishers of Hymn Books Since 1855 


The most usable, satisfactory and beau- 
tiful hymnal before the churches. 


ums of 
the Christian Life 


Edited by MILTON S. LITTLEFIELD, D. D. 


Published in February, 1925 
25th thousand and going strong 


THE REASONS 


A rich selection of the ageless hymns. 

Hymns set to the right tunes. 

New hymns voicing the social con- 
sciousness. 

Words within the music staff. 

Hymns logically grouped and in 
orderly progression. 

Responsive Readings: each selection 
occupies a single page. 


Examination copy on request. 


Nore: Shall we send you the impressive list | 
of churches already using it? | 


New York City 
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Deagan Tower Chimes 


Played by Organist fray Electric Keyboard 
The Memori l Sublime 


Through no ve can you 
confer on your church and com- 
munity a greater and more lasting 
beneficence. 


You will like these chimes 


The melody stands out/clearly and distinctly 
Patented Dampers sildnde each tone the pre- | 
cise instant the next {ose is sounded. This | 
overcomes the “running together" of tones, 
heretofore an inherent defect in chimes which 
made them sound out di tune. Deagan Tower 
Chimes are sweetly|mjusical. If you haven't 
heard these latest ibs ved chimes a delight- 
ful surprise awaits y 
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e including beautiful 
L booklet on request 
rH sets $6,000 and up 











J.C.DEAGAN, loc 
164 Deagan Bidg. 
Chicago, lil. 





The American Sele Friend Society 


Incorporated 1833 


The only American undenominational interna 
tional and national! Society siding seamen. 

Maintains a Sailors’ Home and Institute at 
507 West Street, New York City. 

Loan Libraries ($25) placed on vessels sailing 
from New York. 

PUBLISHES the Sailors’ Magazine ($1.00) 

i »wrecked and destitute seamen aided 

>PORTED by contributions and legacies 


— B. Catvert, D.D., President; Grorar 
Sipnery Weseres, D.D., Secretary. 
Crarence C PiNNeEo, Treasurer, 79 Wall 8t., 


New York, to whom contributions may be sent. 





















WINSTON - INTERNATIONAL 


RED LETTER BIBLES 


SELF -PRONOUNCING 
BIBLES and TESTAMENTS that EMPHASIZE CHRIST 
All the Prophetic Types and Prophecies in 
Old Testament and Words of Christ in 
New Testament are Printed in Red. 


Send for Illustrated Catalog 
THE ome C. WINSTON CO., Publishers 


merican Bthle Headquaricrs 
496 WINSTON BUILDING PHILADELPHIA 


= 


Church Seating, Pulpits, 
Communion Tables, Hymn 
Boards, Collection Plates, 
Folding Chairs, Altar Rails, 
Choir Fronts, Bible Stands, 
Book Racks, Cup Holders, ete 


GLOBE FURNITURE CO., 1 Park Place, NORTHVILLE, wice. 


Wanted 


Young Presbyterian minister 36 years“old, uni- 
versity and seminary training, desires‘a liberal 
or independent pulpit. Now pastor of an 
important church in the Southwest. ~ Wante‘a 
congregation where the people are’ willing {to 
face the truth as it is seen and understood today. 
Address K G H, care The Christian Century. 
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| introduced reaffirming the attitude of the cago has called to its pastorate Dr. W. ° 
| presbytery in favor of the eighteenth Clyde Howard of the First Presbyterian e 
amendment to the federal constitution church of Oklahoma city. It is under- — 
The | and calling for strict enforcement of the stood that Dr. Howard will accept the 
| prohibition laws. When the motion was. call. The Chicago church to which he 
. | . s ° 
Illuminated | put to this resolution Dr. Machen cast the comes has a large membership and one 
only negative vote. Dr. Machen’s brother of the largest endowments of any religious 
bd i ; Te , . . . . . . 
Revolving |} 1s the head of the Maryland branch of the institution in the city. It is located, how- 
| association opposed to the prohibition yer in a district of the city from which 
Cross | amendment. almost all residents have been eliminated 
| Goes From Oklahoma to Dr. Howard has a reputation for having 
| Chicago Pulpit built a great church in Oklahoma. It re- ; 
The Second Presbyterian church of Chi- mains to be seen whether he can gather 
The Revolving Cross is the symbol of Christianity 
Spenasted, flashing out its message of Christ and ° ° . 
of hope through the darkness of the night. With | : : . r h Ch | 
its combination of light and motion against the Missionaries Ask . ange in ina reaties 
on it has great advertising power for the Church } 
and its suggestion exerts a spiritual influence. } : —_ . . 
i F V ISSIONARIES of the Methodist these Methodist workers go on to record 
The Cross is 10 ft. high, made of sheet iron 1 ~~. . » 2 € : a ; i in th res 
ceomiel alte Gah teteeee aalee tenon church at work in the Kiangsi con their desire for a change n the present 
electric lights aN my in them. It is simple in ference, China, recently officially adopted treaty status. The concluding sections 
foverect "Economie te operaie. Laas. || | memorandum asking their appointing of their resolution read: 
definitely. hoard to do what it can to secure a change “We recognize in the constitution of 
Send for descriptive booklet and full particulars. in American treaty relations with China. the Chinese republic, providing religious 
The Kiangsi conference is situated in the toleration and freedom of worship, the all 
as ad heart of China, with territory in the prov- sufficient guarantee of our privileges as 
. Ts inces of Kiangsi and Anhwei, lying both missionaries in China. We trust these 
BRUMFIELD ELECTRIC north and south of the Yangtse river. This provisions of the constitution to be fully 
SIGN CO. | is one of the first missionary bodies offi- and faithfully carried out by the central 
965 Folsom St. San Francisco, Cal, | cially to repudiate the present legal basis government through the local govern- 
| on which American mission work is con- ments. We personally desire no special 
ee | ducted in China privileges as Christian missionaries 
| ranted or exacted in treaties with our 
LELIGIOUS ¢ > Is ; ge 
THE —— ——— covernment. We request our missionary 
s The resolutions » the Kiangsi ; E sentatives 
Church Touring Guild Fhe coestenions ateund ty Ge Kinngd §=Saete Oe noes Oe ee 
Pros: REV. S. PARKES CADMAN, D. D missionaries begin with a statement that of our government to recommend to the 
“our sole purpose in coming to China as same such revision of existing treaties as 
TOURS TO EUROPE missionaries and in prosecuting our work will place us and our work under the pro- 
PALESTINE. EGYPT.E is to serve the Chinese people.” In elab- tection of the constitution of China with 
’ , Ete. orating this statement, these missionaries the freedom in religious teaching and 
from declare that they have no desire to force practice guaranteed therein. We invite our 
a foreign religion on the Chinese, but colleagues resident in other districts to : 
that they are seeking to cooperate with consider the advisability of joining us in i 
INCLUDING OCEAN PASSAGE them in order that the religious life of re commending the deletion of the tolera ” 
AND ALL EXPENSES both may be mutually enriched. tion clauses of the treaties and the bas 
The Fe, S f “hi se Dp ) ing rd i ¥ i iz 
Apply for Mlustrated Booklet “0” The efforts of “the Chine e people t ing of the toleration of the C hristian re 
To Secretary establish a democracy in government, in- ligion, not upon the treaty rights, but 
dustry, education < ligi F - upon the provision for religious liberty 
CHURCH TOURING GUILD ee ee ee 
Séucetione! Bulldinc over rhe missionarie s express their 1 i 1e aw oO ain : 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York City | desire to help in every legitimate way in As missionaries we do not ask for pro- 
ecuring for China “all the rights and tection of military power or any foreign 
a : | ivilezges of a free sovereign nation.” government. We count confidently upon 
\fter having made their position clear the goodwill of the Chinese people, with 
At a Speaker or | » these noints—nointe ; hie i , , H , > w 
Your Power aR, -— S | n these point oints at which mission whom we labor and in whose country we 
increase your power aries are constantly being challenged by desire, as guests, both personal security 
he i B by using the Wises the Chinese anti-Christian movement— and the privilege of promoting Christian : 
: #B- ___ séaacttivities. As missionaries, we do not de- 
fery little time and effort can make ai . . : : : 7 iwi 
instantly avaliable for you & wealth | | Sire any _extraterritorial rights or en 
of stimulus, suggestion, authority | leges. We earnestly hope that the inter- 
and moving appeal DISSA j ISFIED? national commission appointed under the 
Detailed explanation in circulars - terms of the Washington conference may 
that are FREE on your request } “aes F ' be abl < a icabl lans to 
People who are dissatished with the ordinary e able to present practicable plans t 
Write for these cirewlars now | type of summer institute are delighted with their respective governments for the abro- 
the MISSIONARY EDUCATION CON- gation of all extraterritorial privileges. 
WILSON INDEX CO. FERENCES because they specialize in “We record our purpose as missionaries 
East Haddam, Conn. me tay te —_ — peas — to cooperate sympathetically with the rep 
COMPOS EE SENG SENSES SERENE, CANS © resentatives of trade and government and 
the woman's missionary society, young th the Chines le i . 
~ a people’s society, mission study classes, etc. WER the a Poop oe aber vate oe 
—m MENEELY One pastor says: “The best thing this church tual understanding and international good- 
BELL co ever did was to send four people to the will and helpfulness. At the Same time, 
" M. E. M. Conference last year. Results are it is our fixed determination not to inter- 
TROY, NY. wonderful. We'll send fourteen this year. fere with the domestic policies of the coun- | 
AND . 
~ BI Ridge, N. C., - a s- 
2 20BROADWAY,NY. CITY wg Rides, a ees safuly try and to adhere strictly to the long e 
iw ton. July 3-13 tablished policy of the missionary boards 
BEI : 5 Asilomar, Calif. July 6-16 to carry forward Christian missionary ac- 
ae a aap 5 tivities without seeking to serve any polit 
CHURCH FURNITURE For information write to ical and commercial purposes of foreign 
Dr. Gilbert Q. LeSourd, rovernments. Our sol ‘ ore- 
Everything for Church and Sunday School = silber > © oe a g ~ ie purpose as ref 
ase. Prom Fastery to You. Finccstaieg fees. ieslonary ucation Movement sentatives of the Christian church is to 
DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 150 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. help build in China an institution of love 
1104 South 4th St., Greenville, Illinois for the spiritual service of all the people.” 
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large congregations in a portion of Chi- 
cago in which there are normally few peo- 
ple on Sundays. 


Leaves Oregon for 
Cincinnati Post 

Prof. L. G. Nichols, for ten years di- 
rector of the Oregon institute of technol- 
ogy, a school conducted in connection 
with the Y. M. C. A. of Portland, Ore., 
has resigned to become director of Y. M. 
C. A. schools in Cincinnati, O. Prof. 
Nichols has had a distinguished career as 
an educational executive with the Y. M. 
C. A. Before taking charge of the school 
at Portland he was connected with the 
association in Denver and Seattle. 








Y. W.C. A. CONVENTION 
(Continued from Page 592) 


recording of unembellished answers. The 
discussion leaders had been trained in the 
art of drawing out general conversation, 
so that the groups seldom realized that 
the animated give-and-take of experience 
and theory in which they participated 
really bore directly on the answer to 
questions previously propounded. 





FORUM SESSIONS 


The convention also tried to hold a 
series of forums. It was planned to bring 
from each discussion group the general 
results of what had been said there, re- 
duce this, in a meeting of group recorders, 
to its essentials, and then to bring the re- 
sulting main problems to the floor of a 
general forum for further discussion by 
the delegates meeting in committee of the 
whole. The forum also had on hand va- 
rious “experts,” who were supposed to be 
introduced at the psychological moment 
to give solid information at points where 
such information was needed in order to 
form an intelligent judgment. 

It is doubtful whether the forums did 
their work in the measure that the discus- 
sion groups attained. The fault was phy- 
sical rather than one of bad planning. 
What with visitors and delegates, there 
were almost three thousand people in the 
forum sessions. This necessitated the 
use of an amplifier. The result was that, 
in order to have the forum function, all 
contributions from the floor had to be 


The Man 
The Man Paul, 


was one of the 
greatest person- 
alities the world 
has ever known. 
Dr. Jackson lifts 
him out of his 
religious setting 
into life and the 
result is one of 
the most fascinat- 
ing human inter- 
est biographies 
now available. 
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relayed through the mistress of the plat- 
form, so that discussion was slowed down, 
and only a very small proportion of those 
who tried to participate came from the 
rear of the first dozen rows of seats. 

The election of officers resulted in the 
choice of Mrs. John Mark Hanna, of Dal- 
las, Tex., as national president; Mrs. 
Charles W. Gilkey, of Chicago, first vice- 
president; Mrs. Edward Dunham, of Tren- 
ton, N. J., second vice-president; and 
Miss Hazel Butterfield, of Beatrice, Neb., 
and Miss Elsie West, of Summit, N. J., 
secretaries. The selection of a place for 
the next biennial convention was left un- 
settled. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


The Christian Good of Scotland. Scribner, $2.00. 

Downey of the Mounted, by James B. Hendryx. 
Putnam, $2.00. 

Putnam’s Complete Book of Quotations, Proverbs 
and Household Words, by W. Gurney Benham. 
Putnam, $6.50. 
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Two Worth While 
: Books for Spring 
Reading 


SAINTS AND LADIES | $1.50 


By Cranissa H. Spencer 
“Women at their best, Christian, heroic, 
and winsome, from Palestine to New 
England and from New Testament 
times to the present day. 
spiration to their daughters and de- 
scendants to “go and do likewise.” 
—The Congregationalis 


ROUGH A COUNTING 
GLASS IN INDIA $1.00 


By Evizaneta Witson 
Women of India and Government In- 


A great in- 


—_— 


TI 


stitutions form the warp thread, side by 
side in no direct personal contact, the 
weft threads are the Y. W. C. A. and 
the missions twisted together to make 
the fabric of this “Christian woman's 
adventuring in weaving.” 




















The Apostle 


So tremendous 
has been the in- 
fluence of Paulin 
the development 
of Christianity 
that many believe 
that he remade 
the Church of 
Christ. Dr. Jack- 
son reveals that 
Paul only carried 
out the teaching 
of Christ — that 
“it was Jesus who 
made Paul.” 


Octavo 
Illustrated $4.00 


Good Books 
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Education and the Good Life, by Bertrand Russel, 
Boni & Liveright, $2.50. 

Our Templed Hills, by Ralph A. Felton. Couneij 
of Women for Home Missions, $1.00. 

National Resurrection, by Eustace Dudley. Long. 
man, $1.40. 

Peggy Ann in Latin America. Abingdon, 75 cents. 

Holy Ordinances, by W. Robinson. Churches of 
Christ Pub. Committee. 

A Guide to the Epistles of St. Paul, by Herbern 
Newell Bate. Longman, $1.75. 

The Platonic Tradition in English Religiouw 
Thought, by Dean Inge. Longman, $1.40. 








The Platonic Tradition in 


English Religious Thought 


By Willam Ralph Inge 


In this book Dean Inge maintains that be- 
sides the Catholic and the Protestant types of 
Christianity there has been from the be- 
ginning a third, which may be called either 
the Platonic Tradition, or the Johannine 
Type. or the Mystical, or the Spiritual Gos- 
pel; that this type has been very honorably 
represented in Great Britain; and that in it 
the Church may find both a reconciling 
principle and a presentation of Christianity 
true to the original Gospel and suited to the 
needs of the present time. 


$1.40 


James Cooper, A Memoir 
By H. J. Wotherspoon 

This is a biography of the late Regius pro- 
fessor of Ecclesiastical History in the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow. Dr. Cooper was widely 
known for his advocacy of Christian Re-union, 
and especially for his effort towards a recon- 


ciliation of Scottish Presbyterianism with the 
Episcopalianism of Scotland and England. 


$4.50 
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— A SERIES OF EDITORIALS 
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Next Week: 


What Is Disturbing the 
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To be followed in subsequent issues by discussions of 

the concrete sources and causes of controversy in the 

Methodist, Disciples, Episcopal, and otber leading 
denominations of America 
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Note these three facts: 


1. The Christian Century Book Service does 
not simply: sell books. It brings to its custom- 
ers the best judgment of the Christian Century 
editors as to the vitally important volumes 
published each month. 


2. As a subscriber to The Christian Century 
you are entitled to carry an account with The 
Christian Century Book Service. 


3. The only way you can be sure of receiving 


full advice as to the best books of current pub- 
lication is to have your name on our Book 
Information List. You will thus receive regu- 
larly book circulars, lists, bargain offers, etc. 


Special Note: We have just prepared an 
authoritative list of “‘100 Religious Books,” 
which we are being told is the most satisfactory 
list ever prepared. It covers the latest books 
and also the best of the titles published during 
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